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Thee ll of children have on 
A Cup oF GHIRARDELLI’S' 
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Ever since the ’70’s—and before—“a cup of Ghirar- To start the day—at luncheon or ae ee 
delli’s” has been the standby for the growth and well- meals—or at bedtime—whenever you like it best} 
being of millions of Western children. Now those —Ghirardelli’s supplies a real food need. Sleep} 


comes easily after “a cup of 


se Ghirardelli’s.” Try it! 
7} he ALL in one chocolate 


Get better results with every choco 
late recipe by using Ghirardelli’s} 
Ground Chocolate wherever choco} 
late or cocoa is called for. It lends} 
an incomparable flavor to every- 
thing you make with it —cakes, 
desserts, puddings, icings, sauces, 
sundaes, cookies, syrups. Ghirar- 
delli’s replaces all forms of choco 
late products—A// in one. 


children are giving ¢heir children and grandchildren 








“a cup of Ghirardelli’s”—for growth and health. 


The reason is clear—for in Ghirardelli’s Ground 





Chocolate are qualities that are positively different. 
It’s a unique blend of chocolate, cocoa and sugar— 
rich in chocolate flavor without being over-rich in but- 
tery natural fat. It is readily digested by children and 
grownups alike. 

Flavor? Of course! Try “a cup of Ghirardelli’s” and no- 
tice the flavor! You’ll like 
Ghirardelli’s for its flavor 


Wherever your recipe calls for 
“‘squares”’ or “ounces” of chocolate, 
use !4 cup of Ghirardelli’s in “ 
of each “‘square”’ or “ounce”. And 

decrease the sugar in your recipe by 
one tablespoon for each !4 cup used. 


alone—even though there 
are a dozen other reasons 
why it should be a part of 
each day’s diet. 


Ghirardelli’s goes into the sifter—f 
no grating or melting. Convenient 





days, 10:50 to 11:10 A.M.; CBS 


re On the air—N BC stations, Tues} 
= stations, Thursdays, 3 to 3:15 P.M 





! 

Send coupon for Free Recipe Packet: | 

See — i 

D. Ghirardelli Co., 

gION. Point St., San Francisco, Cal. | 

Please send me free, your famous | 
“Sweet 16 Packet’’ chocolate recipes. 


wo CHOCOLATE == 
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SUNSET GOLD 


ITH the opening of each new calendar 

come, for most of us, resolutions that 
this year we will be more saving, more sensible 
about our expenditures, more thrifty generally. 
Wise resolutions indeed, if we use intelligent 
judgment about putting them into practice. 

There are so many interpretations of that 
word, thrift. To some it means not giving. 
Its happiest meaning, I think, is not wasting, 
so that we may be able to give to those who 
need our help, as well as to procure for ourselves 
the material things that we need or desire. 

In this connection two thoughts should 
stand out like framed mottoes on the walls of 
our minds. First, saving should be purposeful, 
not fearful. Saving toward a definite end is a 
game, whereas saving based on vague fear for 
the future has no joy of anticipation in it. 
Let’s insure ourselves financially against a 
sorry, dependent old age, and then forget it 
and proceed to save toward the pleasanter 
things of life. 

The second maxim has a note of daring in it: 
don’t be afraid to risk investing time and money 
in things of the spirit! These pay high divi- 
dends. A family outing in the mountains. A 


day’s work given to someone who needs that 
work even more than you need the money you 
pay him. A slightly extravagant and perhaps 
foolish birthday gift to someone who means 
much to you. A lovely picture for the living- 
room; books, magazines, tickets for the theater 
or symphony: any one of these may serve as a 
pot of white hyacinths to feed your soul—and 
souls need food even as bodies do! 


RESOLUTIONS to be wisely thrifty, worthy 

though they may be, are merely a good be- 
ginning for the year. Much more important is 
resolution, the quality of being firm in one’s in- 
tention. It is not in human nature to succeed 
at once in turning a new leaf and keeping it 
turned over. Leaves, you know, have a way of 
swinging back to where the book has been 
opened most frequently. It takes a resolute 
person indeed to insist to himself day after day 
that better habits of thought and action shall 
replace unworthy habits. 

May your resolutions at the beginning of this 
new year 1932 be truly wise and good ones. And 
may you have sufficient resolution of spirit and 
will to live up to them!—Genevieve A. Callahan. 


John French, a young art student earning his way through San ‘ose 
Funior College, works summers in a lumber mill in the High Sierra. It 
was there that he made the interesting sketch of wind-swept trees, above 
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“My Ten Best Menus Feature Sunkist 


©, 99 
Grapefruit Writes Mrs. J. M., Portland homemaker and hostess 





1. A SIMPLE BREAKFAST FOR 
THE FAMILY 


¥ Sunkist Grapefruit Appetizer 
Oatmeal with Raisins Top Milk 
Wholewheat Toast 
Orange Marmalade Coffee 
Milk or Hot Chocolate for children 


Sunkist iy tom needs no advance 
preparation. Simply halve and serve. 
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3. SALAD PLATE LUNCHEON 

Sunkist Special Luncheon Salad Plate 
(In one lettuce cup arrange Sunkist 
Grapefruit sections; in another, crab 
and celery salad; in another, sliced 
pickled beets ;in another, 3 or 4 cheese- 
stuffed prunes, all marinated half an 
hour in Grapefruit Marinade. Dot with 

mayonnaise. ) 


Tiny Hot Muffins Apricot Jam 
Date-Nut Pudding with Whipped Cream 
Coffee 


Sunkist Grapefruit: harmonizes nicely 
with fish, fruit or meat in salads. 














2. LATE SUNDAY BREAKFAST, 
WITH GUESTS 


% Sunday Sunkist Grapefruit 
(Remove alternate sections of grapefruit 

and replace with orange sections) 
Waffles Honey-Butter Marmalade 
Platter of Broiled Ham, Crisp Bacon, 
and Tiny Sausages, with Fried Apple 

Rings 
Coffee and More Coffee 


Sunkist Grapefruit: makes a decorative 
first course for any meal. 
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5. A CIRCUS PARTY FOR 
LITTLE CHILDREN 
Animal Sandwiches 
(cut with cookie cutters) 
Milk or Hot Chocolate to Drink 

% Fruit Gelatine in Sunkist Grapefruit 
Chariots, drawn by Gingerbread Ani- 
mal Cookies and drivenby Gingerbread 
Boys. (Dipfeetof animal cookies in 
soft icing and stand on graham crackers. 
Use slices of orangefor chariot wheels, 

held on with ‘oothpicks. ) 


Sunkist Grapefruit: shells make smart 
containers for cocktails, salads or desserts. 
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9. AFTERNOON TEA 
Selection of Openface Sandwich 
Salted Pecans 
Ripe and Stuffed Olives 
¥ Candied Sunkist Grapefruit Peel, 
Plain and Chocolate Dipped 
Tea Coffee 





Sunkist Grapefruit: “fits in’’ in so many 
places on the menu—at breakfast, lunch- 
con, and dinner. 
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7. A SIMPLE FAMILY DINNER 
Vegetable Salad with French Dressing 
Salt Wafers 
Baked Stuffed Pork Chops and Gravy 
Baked Hubbard Squash 
Buttered String Beans 
Corn Bread Pickles 
Cranberry Sauce 

¥ Sunkist Grapefruit Tapioca 
Coffee Milk for Children 


Sunkist Grapefruit: inexpensive source of 









6. MY BEST COMPANY DINNER 
Chilled Tomato Juice Cocktails 
Hot Hors d’oeuvres in ‘Grapefruit 
Pincushion’’(bacon-wrapped olives and 
pickled onions, broiled, Impaled on 
tooth-picks and stuckinto a —~ 
Consomme Bread Sticks 
Broiled Chicken 
Broccoli with Hollandaise Sauce 
Sweet Potato Cakes with Pecans 
Hot Rolls Gooseberry Jam 
Grapefruit and Celery Salad 
Peppermint Ice Cream 
Individual Angel Cakes Coffee 
Sunkist Grapefruit: tart flavor contrasts 
excellently with rich foods. 




















vitamins A and C. 





FOR A BAD COLD 
Hot Bath 
Tall Glass of Hot Grapefruitade 
Plenty of Handkerchiefs 
Bed Until Better! 


Sunkist Grapefruit: has alkaline reaction 
in body, essential to health. 


4. SUNDAY NIGHT SUPPER 
Crisp Wholewheat Wafers 
Ripe Olives Celery Hearts 
Sweet Pickles 
Sliced Chicken Sandwiches 
Sunkist Grapefruit Ring Mold Bavarian 
Stuffed Dates Tea Coffee 


Bouillon 


Sunkist Grapefruit: makes interesting 
gelatine desserts, ready hours early. 





















8. AFTERNOON OR EVENING 
BRIDGE REFRESHMENTS 
% Molded Grapefruit Salad 

(Diced Sunkist Grapefruit, cucumber, 

celery and pineapple, with lemon or 

lime gelatine. Chillin ring mold, and 

serve with mayonnaise.) 
Openface Cheese Sandwiches, Toasted 
Coffee 
Hard Candies Nuts Mints 








Sunkist Grapefruit: refreshing but non 
fattening. Use liberally when reducing, 
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%Mail coupon at right for 
new booklet containing recipes 
for ideas marked with stars, 
and dozens of other delightful 
grapefruit appetizers, salads 
and desserts. You’ll like them! 





* CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 










MAIL COUPON NOW 
FOR NEW BOOKLET 


© Div. G-1806, Box 530 Station C 


Please send me, quickly, my free copy of the new booklet of Sunkist 
Grapefruit Recipes including chapter on health and “‘safe reducing” 


Los Angeles, California 


































Sunset Readers Sent These P acl ti C 
With the 



























































F we had a good, serviceable pair of wings, we | 


should be up getting a birdseye view of Sunset | 











Land along about now, just to make sure that all | F 
is well for Christmas. Of course we know that |. 

there will be Christmas on the Farallones for | 1” 
didn’t Mrs. Berg, ‘““The Lady of the Lighthouse,” - 
write us that on a trip to the mainland last | = 
September she brought her turkey home, to make | sis 
sure of having one for Christmas dinner. The - 
men and women who chance to be riding western , “© 
seas on December 25th will have their special y 
Christmas dinners—the captains of several liners | | 
have given us their word. Out on the desert there | re 
will be Christmas picnics, and in community bread } ss 


lines there will be served not the bread of charity re 


Dear Sunset Friends:—If you have never driven on : 
2 but home food flavored with the essence of western 





the paved highway from Seattle to Vancouver, it’s 10M) Ar 
just too bad. This is one of the famous scenes along hospitality and true brotherly love. Tosome parts ,_ ,: 
the way—Chuckanut Drive near Bellingham.—C. D. of Sunset Land Christmas will come by pack train, si 
while in far corners of the North the dog train | Cc 
will again carry its load of precious gifts. Still, we E 
should like to go Pacific Coasting along about now } 
to make sure that all is well everywhere for Christ- | & 
mas; but with no wings, with the rain running in | 
canyons down the window pane, and our feet tied mi 
to the jade green office desk by throngs of editorial | Q 
duties, our Pacific Coasting for this month must | pr 
be of the swivel-chair variety. a 
a8 z 
ie : ; , ? de 
Living again some of our Pacific Coasting trips | jz 
of the past year we recall little ideas that might we 
have been passed along to you before this, but | «¢ 
which were temporarily crowded out. For in- git 
stance, last summer in Richardson’s Grove in the | ¢g, 





redwoods, we sat on a rustic seat made from a als 
huge redwood log five or six feet in length. The 








Dear Coasters:—The Coast doesn’t have all the charm. log was wos 4b placed horizontally on the ground, 7" 
Here in Eastern Washington we have things worth and a lengthwise quarter-section sawed out. The it: 
crossing the mountains to see. This is Alligator Rock in remaining three-quarters formed a comfortable Se 
the Grand Coulee, 100 miles west of Spokane.—M. H. seat with back. Then up in the Tahoe country i 
there was the fore-handed (or shall we say, fore- , js 
legged?) visitor from Boston who had brought | m, 
along a pair of lineman’s spurs so that if necessary | tic 
he might climb trees and knock off dead limbs for | on, 
his firewood. It was in Yosemite Hatchery that | 


we saw Peter Topp, the fellow who superintends 

















: : i au’ 
the trout, throw a bright new penny into the pool | 

and soon the fish were scrambling over each other a 
to strike at the shiny lure. Visitors followed his 
example, all of which was sport for the fish, sport | yo 
for the spectators, and not bad for the boys who | ane 

had to clean out the pool. Silly little things these | a 

are to remember, but they are some of the mile- | . 
A Z | tin 
stones which mark the way of pleasant Pacific pi 
Coasting during the past twelve months. the 
| om | rou 
eat ; ' are 
Clubs and organizations of the Bay Region may | the 
: Q like to know that it is now possible to arrange | gm} 
Dear Editors:_A few months ago I came upon this scene with the Chinese Consul for specially conducted | yh 
up in ‘‘Mule Crick,’’ Oregon, and couldn’t resist getting Saal 1 is Riveter EEcetionen Ue al wh 
a picture. They call themselves the ‘‘Sourdough Boys”’ trips through o¢ . natown. We were § its 
but we think they are mighty sweet.—Sunset Reader. fortunate to have been included in one such tour | oad 
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Editors 


| not long ago and ever since we have been con- 
gratulating ourselves on having made the trip. 
The group met at a downtown hotel at six o’clock 
in the evening, going from there to a Chinese 
restaurant where a special Chinese dinner, chop- 
sticks and all, was served. From dinner we went 
in succession to the Chinese Temple, where every 
man may worship his own God in his own way; 
to the telephone exchange, where quick-witted 
operators carry the entire list of Ying Lows and 
Ying Lees in their heads; to the Chinese theatre; 
to an antique shop; to the court house and 
benevolent association, and the Chinese Y.M.C.A. 
In each case, well-informed young men were at 
| hand to explain Chinese customs and Oriental in- 
fluences, and all in all it was a delightfully instruc- 
' tive and inexpensive evening. Full particulars of 
such trips may be had by writing C. W. Lee, 
Chinese Y. M. C. A., 855 Sacramento Street, San 
Francisco; or telephone China 1717. 


While we are on the subject of Chinatown we 
must tell you about the new book, “Chinatown 
Quest,” by Carol Green Wilson (Stanford Press, 
price $3.00). Here in a well-bound, well-illustrated 
volume we have the adventures of Donaldina 
Cameron, a lovely woman whose life has been 


devoted to tne fight against traffic in Chinese . 


slave girls in the old Chinatown—a phase of China- 

town that has been little known to most of us. With 

“Chinatown Quest,” Mrs. Wilson, the author, has 

given us one more example—and a mighty inter- 

esting one—of truth’s being not only stranger but 
' also stronger than fiction. 

It makes us especially happy to recommend 
“Chinatown Quest” on three counts. First of all 
it is a splendid book, well written and interesting. 
Second, it is on a subject that is close to everyone 
in Sunset Land. Third, Mrs. Wilson, the author, 
is one of our own SuNsET writers. Do you re- 
member her fascinating article about Jasper Na- 
tional Park in the March, 1931, issue? Strangely 
enough the title of that article was ““Where West 
Meets East”—prophetic it would seem, of this 


| author’s first book, 


Funny isn’t it, that in looking back over a trip 
we never remember the flat tires, the seasickness 
and other unpleasant experiences except to laugh 
at them. Instead we carry home with us for all 
time living pictures of “notched horizons,” purple 
seas at sunset, and little trails leading away into 
the high places. Old Highway 1931 has been a 
rough road, full of bumps for many of us but we 
are now at the end of it. Let’s forget the griefs, 
the disappointments, the rough places, and start 
smilingly down 1932 ready for 
whatever adventures lie around 
its curves. May that highway be of" GR 
truly a happy one for all of you! ‘ ; 
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From Ports of Sunset Land 














It’s worth climbing Jackass Hill to visit this old cabin 
once lived in by Mark Twain. Here it was that he 
wrote many of his tales of the Mother Lode country—the 
country of jumping frogs and peaceful valleys.—N. K. J. 





Sunrise on the desert—Palm Springs to be exact. And 
I got up mighty early to make this picture for Sunset 
Magazine. Of course this country can’t compare with 
Mt. Baker, but it’s fine-—Bert Huntoon (Mt. Baker) 





Table Rock in the famous Enchanted Mesa, New Mexico. 
This can be seen on motor tours through the Pueblo 
Indian country. Winter is a good time to make such a 
tripandtoseesuchsights. Photoby Ewing Galloway,N. Y. 
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Third in a Sertes 
of Interviews with 
Western Ptoneers 


Promised 


HEN first I encountered the 

Sage of Yakima, he was back 

at the National Capital, sounding his 

warning that the day was not far over 

the horizon when Sunset Land—the 

Pacific Slope—would be the home of 

as many people as live in the entire 
United States today. 

“We ought to be getting ready for 

400,000,000 population in this coun- 
try in 2100,” he said. 












At first the statesmen were inclined to take lightly to 
his ideas as far-off day dreams. But the kindly, white- 
haired man from the West was so firm in his convictions, 


The Story of 


E. F. Blaine 
Sage and Godfather 


of the 


Yakima Valley 


by 
Frank J. Taylor 


Lands 


and he backed them with such an 
array of facts, that men soon found 
themselves listening to him. 

All he asked was that the federal 
government establish a revolving fund 
rom which men and women, through 
their communities, could borrow 
money in sufficient quantities to re- 
claim the desert and swamp lands of 
the West and build their homes in the 
Promised Land. 


Men soon found, by talking with him, that E. F. 
Blaine, the sage and the godfather of Yakima Valley, 
was not only a practical reclamationist, but he was 
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likewise perhaps the world’s most broadly informed au- 
thority on the history of irrigation. 
And that is the last thing in the world one would 


take him to be, from appearances. E. F. Blaine looks 
more like a scholar than a son of the soil. He was not 
an engineer, but was a lawyer. Right away I found 
myself asking him how in the world he happened to be 
in the reclamation business. 

“It was more or less an accident,” he explained. ““My 
first visit to the Yakima Valley was in 1897. I went at 
the instance of Mr. Arthur A. Denny, the father of 
Seattle. Mr. Denny had loaned a large sum of money 
to the contractors who built the 
first portion of the Sunnyside 
irrigation canal. These contrac- 
tors were unable to repay Mr. 
Denny because the ditch com- 
pany had become insolvent and 
was in the hands of a receiver. 

“The contractors were willing 
to accept receiver’s certificates 
for their work if Mr. Denny 
would take his investment in the 
certificates. Mr. Denny asked 
me to make a full investigation 
and report to him whether, in 
my judgment, he could afford to 
take receiver's certificates and 
discharge the contractors’ in- 
debtedness. 


“T WAS amazed by the crops 
being produced by the set- 
tlers who had developed the land 
they purchased from the canal 
company. As I had been raised 
on a farm in New York, I knew 
something about general farm- 
ing and hort:culture, but never 
had I seen such crops as these— 
alfalfa, eleven tons to the acre, 
young fruit trees, where the crop 
had not been thinned, breaking down 
under the weight of the fruit they bore. 

“T looked at the miles of sand and 
sagebrush around the colony and it occurred to me that 
for ages Nature had been piling up here deposits of the 
richest soils on earth. I reflected that if a man tried to 
fertilize ordinary soils as Nature had enriched these, it 
would cost two thousand dollars an acre. So I said to 
myself that if Nature was willing to work for ages to 
invest two thousand dollars an acre in Yakima Valley, 
a man ought to be willing to take a chance on a few 
dollars to bring water to the land. 

“T was so carried away with what I saw that I made 
mf my mind to become associated with the rehabilitation 

the Sunnyside project. Returning to Seattle, I in- 
formed Mr. Denny that he could afford to take receiver’s 
certificates and discharge his debtors; that it would be 
some time before he would be able to get his money, 
but that ultimately he would be paid every last cent, 
which he was.” 

That decision was Yakima’s rebirth. Settlers had lived 
in the Valley since 1847, when the Catholic Fathers first 
established a mission among the Yakima tribe of Indians. 
But half a century later, when Mr. Blaine first visited 
the valley, the land was still thirsting for water, which 
could be supplied only by completion of the Big Ditch. 





In the city of Yakima; a part of 
E. J. Blaine’s dream come true 


9 


Fruit raising began in 1893, and increased rapidly after 
completion of the Big Ditch. It is interesting to note 
that the cost of the Sunnyside project was approximately 
$4,000,000, and for decades now the annual revenue 
from products of the soil watered by the ditches is more 
than ten times that sum. 

“T was greatly impressed by what I saw when I first 
visited the project,” Mr. Blaine continued, “‘but I failed 
to anticipate the future. The project has brought about 
an outstanding community life which I could not foresee. 

“TI could not anticipate the cold storage plants for fruit, 
the finest anywhere to be found. I could not foresee the 
magnificent paved highways, 
the finest of school buildings, 
with busses conveying the chil- 
dren to the schools, the up-to- 
date moving picture theaters, 
grange halls, a multiplicity of 
churches, and a pay-roll suffi- 
cient to sustain the various trade 
centers.’ 

Mr. Blaine soon found him- 
self in charge of the irrigation 
project, managing the water 
company, supervising the build- 
ing of dams and the construc- 
tion of new ditches. He was 
more or less a benevolent czar 
of the Valley, in those days, act- 
ing for the Denny interests. 
They had invested their money 
in the Big Ditch without much 
hope of profit—in fact, all they 
wanted was to get most of it 
back. 

In E. F. Blaine, they had 
picked the right man for their 

manager. He is known among 
his associates as having the 
Midas touch. Anything he 
touches seems to turn a profit. 
He and associates have gone 
into several reclamation ventures to 
save colonists from losing their farms, 
and with little hope of returns. In 
every instance, they have made a profit. Once he in- 
vested in Seattle property in the same spirit, to save 
some friends from losing all. In a short time a land 
boom overtook that section of the city, making him 
independently wealthy. 


S soon as he had started work on the Big Ditch, 

Mr. Blaine delved into an intensive study of recla- 
mation. He dug into the ancient projects of Egypt and ° 
Mesopotamia, visiting these lands to observe their dams 
and their ditches. He looked up the Babylonian and 
Assyrian civilizations, which blossomed around irrigation 
ditches. 

His travels took him to India and to China, where he 
found more land under irrigation than in any other 
country. He studied the irrigation of the Etruscans, 
forerunners of the Roman Empire. He visited Australia 
to study the Coolgardie project, where water was carried 
three hundred miles in pipes for placer mining, but was 
used for irrigation because farm produce brought more 
gold than mining. He even visited Peru, to see how the . 
ancient Incas practiced the art of reclamation. 

When Mr. Blaine talks reclamation, he likes to have a | 


For Lessons in Thrift Observe the Pioneer 
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map of the world at hand, and an after- 
noon with him isa veritable trip around 
the world, from Yakima to Assouan, 
Egypt, and back again. It is easy to 
see why that Yakima Promised Land 
was a case of love at first sight with 
him, and what he means when he says 
that when he first saw what they were 
doing out there by putting water on 
desert land, he knew that reclamation 


was his field. 
EAR in mind that, back in those 


days, reclamation was in a primi- 
tive state in this country. Since then, 
the federal government has gone into 
the work in a big way. It even took 
over the Big Ditch that Mr. Blaine 
and his associates built at Yakima— 
another case of the Blaine propensity 
for being in the way of fortune, just 
by accident, as he says. 

Fortune seems to have followed him 
all the way from Seneca, New York, 
where he was born and reared, and 
where he dreamed of emulating an 
older brother, whose letters from the 
Montana frontier fired the youngster 
imagination. Finishing at Albany 
Law School, he pushed westward over 
the newly completed Northern Pacific 
railroad to the farthest west station 
on the line, Seattle, then but a hamlet 
of whites among the Indians. 

Yakima, with its miles of farms, its 
thousands of homes, its acres and 
acres of apple orchards, not to men- 
tion other fruits, remains Mr. Blaine’s 
first love. I remember a remark he 
made several years ago, back in 
Washington, D. C. His plan for a 
federal revolving fund to aid reclama- 
tion projects was finally accepted by 
Congress and signed by the President. 
His big idea was no longer just an 
idea—it was an accomplished fact. 
Some one said to Mr. Blaine: 

“You’ve worked yourself out of a 
job. What are you going to do now?” 
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R. BLAINE laughed. He had 

come to Washington year after 
year, at his own expense, to foster this 
plan whereby colonists in many an 
arid western valley might go to sleep 
without the nightmare of losing their 
life’s work because of lack of funds to 


develop sufficient water. He had be- 
gun his fight, laughed at as a dreamer, 
and had finished victoriously. 

“Well, I am going out home and 
enjoy life and leisure for a change,” 
he said. “I’ve been going to do that 
for the last twenty-five years, but ever 
since I got started on reclamation, 
I’ve been working with some project 
or serving on some commission. Now 
I can play.” 

The Blaines bought a_ beautiful 
home in Seattle, surrounded by lovely 
grounds. It was just the place for a 
kindly, scholarly old gentleman, well 
along in the sixties, to spend the rest 
of his days. Mr. Blaine was all set 
for rest, quiet, and the serene life, 
well earned by his years of struggle 
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to breathe economic ‘life into ailing 
irrigation projects. 

He stood it for a little over a year. 
Then the call of the sage-brush 
acres on the fringe of the Yakima 


project proved too much for him. 


He sold his fine home, went back 
to Yakima, selected one hundred 
acres of arid table land on a mesa 
overlooking the now green and lush 
Valley. He cleared the land of sage- 
brush, installed pipes and pumps to 
lift the water from the ditches down 
below, planted a brand new orchard, 
built a new home, worked as he had 
never before worked in his life, though 
he was, by this time, going on seventy. 

His fine orchard has j just come into 
bearing. The land which he bought 
for a few dollars an acre, as practically 
worthless because it was too elevated 
to be irrigated by ordinary methods, 
has increased almost one hundred 
fold, for his is one of the finest or- 
chards in Yakima Valley. 

From his home on the mesa, Mr. 
Blaine can gaze serenely out over 
what the local enthusiasts love to call 
“the American Valley of the Nile,” 
‘because of its fertility. From this 

valley, some $50,000,000 worth of 
produce is shipped every year. In its 
hub has risen a city of almost thirty 
thousand people. In the outlying dis- 
tricts are twenty thousand other resi- 
dents. One could recite reams of 
statistics, proving the prosperity of 
this Promised Land, but they would 
not begin to do justice to the scene, 
as Mr. Blaine sees it from his mesa, 
with the verdant Valley spread out 
before him, the snow-capped, water- 
bearing peak of Mt. Rainier rising at 
his back. 

““A man ought to be willing to spend 
a few dollars an acre bringing: water 
to that land,” says Mr. Blaine, “when 
he can look at a scene like that for 


the rest of his life.” 
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EIGHBORS are now talking 
about their New Year resolu- 
tions. Most of these resolutions we 
take jokingly, but it’s a splendid idea 
just the same. All the year through 
we have good intentions we fail to 
carry out, and just such a day as New 
Year’s Day is really needed to put 
them into action. The variety of New 
Year resolutions is endless. Some of 
the most frequently made are to eat 
more vegetables, avoid quarrels, join 
some community club, read to the 
children every evening, arise earlier 
and to use a household budget in 
order to keep money matters straight. 
The topics are countless, but if sta- 
tistics were available, I believe we 
would find that resolutions concerning 
family finances hold first place, so let 
us talk about that today. 


Family Finances 
GTRANGE as it may seem, here is 
a Neighborly Chat about some- 
thing I think neighbors should not 
chat about. My own family finances 


> is one of the few subjects I consider 


absolutely too personal to discuss 


' with my friends, relatives or neigh- 


| with it. 


ee ened 





bors. Of course, by this I mean my 
husband’s income and what we do 
It does not mean that I will 
not tell my neighbor the price of our 
new lawn mower or our garden swing, 
nor does it mean that I do not let 
my sisters know how much my new 
hat cost. Such information is usually 
harmless, and often proves to be mu- 
tually beneficial. However, where is 
the husband who does not resent hear- 
ing his wife tell her friends about the 
bargain he received when he pur- 
chased his new suit at a certain price? 
Or worse yet, let him hear his wife 
tell her brother over the telephone 
about the reduction in last month’s 

wages. The wise wife will keep her 
own counsel, for sooner or later the 


| telling of financial details to relatives, 
' or friends will cause family trouble, 


and often lead to the divorce courts. 
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Dividin O Yo ur D ollar 


This Month in 
Neighborly Chats 
Blanche E. Welling 
Discusses Thrift 


ALTHOUGH it is usually unwise 
to discuss your family finances 
with a third party, there is one big 
exception, and that is when advice 
is needed. In that case go to the 
proper authority, state your problems 
and receive his impartial expert ad- 
vice. This advice should not only be 
welcomed, but ardently sought after 
by the modern housewife in order to 
improve her method of handling 
household finances. More and more, 
business houses are recognizing the 

value of the housewife who is an effi- 
cient money manager. Many large 
companies, such as banks, building 
and loan associations, insurance com- 
panies and credit associations cater 
to women through special depart- 
ments, and offer them expert home 
financial service free of any charge. 
Even if your bank does not have a 
special department of this kind, I am 
sure you will always find the officers 
very willing to help you. I worked in 
a bank for years before I was married, 
and I know whereof I speak. Other 
splendid sources of expert help in 
handling family finances are the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., many big business concerns 
and numerous home magazines. 


How About a Budget? 


ERHAPS the first question you 

would like to ask me is “Do you 
really use a budget in your home?” 
To this I will answer “I certainly do. 
What big business can be a financia! 
success unless it does use a budget in 
managing its money affairs?” Notice, 
please, that I say big business for I 
seriously believe that managing a 
home is the most important business 
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on earth. Of course, I take it for 
granted that you consider this a part- 
nership business, the same as my 
husband and I do. We both believe 
that a wife should know the facts 
about the family income, and that 
the husband is entitled to know what 
becomes of it. This we consider a 
fundamental factor in maintaining a 
happy home. 

Now you want to know what kind 
of a budget do I use. It took me years 
to discover a budget plan that was a 
success, and now I can describe it to 
you in a few short sentences. My 
budget is a plan of how our income is 
to be divided, outlined Jefore and not 
after the money is spent. Again, sim- 
plicity is the secret of a successful 
budget. 


[Ik you are not already running your 
home on a budget plan, this is the 
best time of the year to start one. 
If you have a plan that is not working 
successfully, or if you are using no 
plan at all, I would suggest that you 
buy an ordinary notebook such as the 
children use in school. One approxi- 
mately 4 by 9 inches is a convenient 
size. On the first page write down the 
year 1932. On the next page make a 
list of the five or six major expenses 
to be paid during the coming year. 
This list should include all such ex- 
penses as taxes, life insurance premi- 
ums, vacations, and such items’ of 
clothing as suits and coats. Total this 
amount and divide it by the number 
of pay days in the year. Allow the 
opposite page for memoranda of the 
payment of these big items of expense. 
Then each pay day use a new page 
to make out a plan of how that income 
should be utilized. The first item on 
this list should be the amount needed 
to meet the major bills listed on your 
annual plan. This amount should be 
deposited in a special bank account, 
and used for that purpose only. Strict 
adherence to this one rule will help 
avoid many financial difficulties. 
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The remainder of your plan each 
pay day will provide for the payment 
of all current expenses, such as shelter, 
food, operating expenses, savings, etc. 
After you have allowed for these bills 
we all must pay each month, add up 
the figures and subtract the total 
amount from the income. Then di- 
vide the balance between husband, 
wife and children, and I am sure you 
will all be happy. 

By the way, I use the page opposite 
each monthly plan for memoranda, 
also. I do not mean that you should 
even try to balance, but it is often 
convenient to write down the name 
of a plumber who did some work for 
you, the price you paid for your 
kitchen clock, or maybe even the 
number of miles you traveled during 
your vacation. I usually find my page 
is pretty well filled up each month. 
Notice that I recommend that hus- 
band, wife and children be allowed 
amounts for personal expenses, of 
which no detailed record is kept. The 
housewife who has enjoyed an inde- 
pendent income in former years will 
especially appreciate this, her hus- 
band will like this style of budget 
better because he is not asked each 
night to account for every nickel he 
spent during the day. Many family 
budgets have been discarded because 
of too many petty details, and they 
are far too valuable to be given up 
for such a reason. 


Figures and Facts 


Housewives so often ask me what 
proportion of the family income 


should be allowed for such items as 
food, clothing, shelter and savings on 


their budget plans. This is informa- 
tion I hesitate to give offhand. I wish 
a perfect spending chart could be 
worked out which would fit all homes 
perfectly, but as circumstances alter 
cases and no two homes have exactly 
the same problems to meet, such a 
table is impossible. However experts 
have compiled charts giving average 
figures for the average home, and it 
is a good idea to occasionally compare 
our own figures with these, and prob- 
ably iron out some of the rough places 
in ourown budget.Observe these rules. 

1. Do not spend more than one 
week’s pay for one month’s rent. Of 
course if you are buying your home 
your shelter item may be more than 
this, but of course a proportion of 
that amount is really a Savings item. 

2. The smaller the income the 
larger the percentage will necessarily 
have to be allowed for food. Do not 
neglect this item, especially where 
there are children in the family. 

3. Build up a reserve fund of easily 
liquidated assets, such as money in 
a Savings Account, and use this fund 
only for such emergencies as serious 
illness or unemployment. This fund 
should gradually be built up out of 
each month’s income until it equals 
at least six months’ pay. 


Investments 


UST a word about the Savings 

item on your family budget. I was 
given some expert advice a few years 
ago by a western banker. He said 
“Buy your home first. Maybe stocks 
look tempting now, but I will guar- 
antee that if you buy your home first, 
you will be better off ten years from 





now than if you invest your money in 
stock.” I have been very thankful 
for that advice. Of course we con- | 
sider life insurance and a reasonable 
amount of money in the bank Savings 
items that should even supersede the 
buying of real estate. Speaking of} 
savings, we also consider a portion of | 
the money we invest in our home 
furnishings and automobile as right- | 
fully coming under the heading of | 
Investments. 





Courage 
ND here I have chatted about 


finances the whole time, when 1} 
had so many other things to talk 
about. But let me say this before I! 
close, do not get discouraged with 
your budgeting too quickly. Un- 
doubtedly you will get discouraged at | 
times. We all do. But that is another | 
reason why it is good to have these} 
Neighborly Chats with each other. 

Take courage. A neighbor told me} 
today of a charming young lady who 
has been paralyzed for nearly twenty} 
years, and yet is conducting a very} 
successful private school for children. | 

Often we think we cannot do cer-| 
tain things. We would very much! 
like to do better this coming year but} 
we are afraid we can’t. Then we hear, 
about some remarkable achievement} 
made by one of our handicapped 
friends, and we resolve to try again.| 
How can we help but be inspired, 
encouraged and invigorated when we 
hear and see such excellent examples) 
of courage. So let me say Happy! 
New Year to you, and if I can make, 
your new year happier in any way 
just let me know. 











by ETHEL 
RoMIG 
FULLER 


(If wind is up, the valley rings 





T earliest dawn against the sky 
A row of white elephants lumbers by; 


With eerie echoes of trumpetings!) 
White elephants, link by curved trunk link, 
In trappings of silvery-blue and pink. 


Mountain ‘Range in Winter 


From dawn to dark may be noted the pad 
Of the mastodonic Olympiad, 

And glimpses of flanks and pendulous ears 
As a snow storm gathers and disappears. 
When the sun goes down and sky turns gray 


The caravan gradually fades away 

Till nothing is left but the shadowy shape 
A pale elephantine bulk might make; 

Till nothing is left on the snow-glazed dusk 
Of the royal herd, but an ivory tusk. 


eee 
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Its Fun to Hunt Fossils 


ENTION fossils to some of your 

friends and you will no doubt 
be called one yourself. Nevertheless I 
still contend, as I have always con- 
tended, that the subject of fossils is 
interesting. 

Rather than stone-cold fragments of 
long-dead organisms from a dim unin- 
teresting past, fossils evolve as once 
living organisms that arouse our imagi- 
nation through the very fact that they 
did live thousands and in many cases 
millions of years ago. It was through 
fossils that this earth was discovered 
to be many times older than former 
theories indicated. 

Of all classes of fossils those left by 
the sea are to me the most interesting, 
not alone because they represent ancient 
marine life, but because this is one type of 
fossil that for the most part has kept its 
original form. We find bones of prehistoric 
animals and guess at the animal’s former 
exterior appearance. Here is sea life in many 
cases exactly as it grew on the ocean’s bed 
eons ago. 

The term “mountain oysters” is purely of 
my own making. As used here it pertains to 
oysters which were left high and dry on our 
western coastal mountains by the last an- 
cient regressior of the sea, and which have 
been completely turned to stone through long 
ages of petrifaction. 

In case the subject of a few stony oysters 
seems uninteresting to you, let me say that 
they are only one of many interesting things 
it is possible to see and find in the section of 
which I am writing. 

Petrified scallops, certain forms of gastro- 
poda, stone impressions of seaweed, fossilized 
fish skeletons in sizes ranging from the 
humble anchovy to giant sharks, and occa- 
sionally a full impression of the fish itself are 
examples of some of the things one may find. 


Here Are Some 
of the Interesting 
Facts Dug Out 
of Western Hills 


by 


J. Stephen Sullivan 


Santa Monica 






| 
1 
| 





OUNTAIN oys- 

ters are found 
in cliffs like this. 
Below is a collection 
of scallops as they 
were left in these 
hills when the ocean 
receded eons ago 
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On the coast highway four miles north of 
the attractive little city of Santa Monica, 
which is half an hour’s drive from Los 
Angeles, is the mouth of Topanga Canyon. 
It is in the higher parts of the canyon and 
especially in the Saddle Peak region that I 
have spent many absorbing and interesting 
hours collecting and studying the marine 
fossils to be found there. Geologically young, 
but old compared with man’s existence, these 
coastal ranges are as wild and rugged as the 
highest mountains. Strictly speaking their 
highest point is Saddle Peak, 2,700 feet high. 

Now unless you are a person who thor- 
oughly enjoys a day spent in a little mildly 
strenuous mountain climbing you will not 
enjoy a fossil-hunting expedition of your 
own. If, however, you enjoy outdoor exer- 
cise, and have never done such a thing as 
fossil hunting, I believe you would find in 
an outing of this sort an unusual fascination. 
Also, as a friend of mine remarked, “It is a 
good excuse for getting out in the open.” 

Atop peaks, on ridges’ slopes, and on deep 
canyons’ walls are found these beds of fos- 
silized marine deposits, reminders of that 
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ancient period when the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia extended beyond the present 
site of Sacramento, and these same 
mountains were the ocean’s bed. Not 
only are there fossils to remind us of 
this era but caves formed by the 
action of water; stone dikes worn 
smooth by the same force; and in the 
Great Basin the mark of that ancient 
coastline, all speak their part. 


T is always rather difficult to tell 

a person the location of fossil beds, 
mainly because the larger and more 
interesting beds are generally far from 
the beaten path, and also for want of 
some landmark which would aid his 
knowledge of location and direction. 

I recall the first two of these de- 
posits I had ever found, whose dis- 
covery was purely accidental on my 
part. One discovery was during a 
deer hunt and the other in the course 
of a day spent hunting the quail of 
the vicinity. 

In the latter instance my com- 
panion and I had repeatedly noticed 
fragments of what was apparently 
gray laminated stone strewn along 
the foot and side of the ridge over 
which we were slowly working our 
way. As we drew near the top of this 
ridge the growth of brush was some- 
what thinner, and it was just below 
the summit that the largest and most 
interesting part of the deposit was 
found. 

Here the pieces of what I was later 
told by a geologist were an extinct 
species of oyster, were of good size, 
and after a few minutes of searching 
I discovered one half-shell with a 
good-sized barnacle attached—a re- 
ward sufficient to gladden the heart 
of any amateur paleontologist, as I 
was ready to call myself from then on. 
After a little further digging around, 
several complete oysters were found. 
When rapped sharply these fell apart 
into their two halves, revealing inner 
parts still fairly bright and colorful 
although ages old and stone hard. 

It was because of chance discoveries 
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Right, a 
general idea 
of the upper 
Topanga 
country 


Below, three 
scallops 
showing 
relative 
sizes 


of this sort that I began to take a 
real interest in this stranded marine 
life. I inquired of a few of the resi- 
dents of the canyon as to whether or 
not they knew of or could direct me 
to any fossil beds. Most of these 
people had heard of such things but 
could not give me the information I 





desired. One old fellow, however, 
told me of a deposit of scallops. He 
did not know the exact location but 
said they were on the north wall of a 
certain box canyon and about a mile 
and a half from the old Topanga road. 

Following the narrow trail of this 
typical brush-grown canyon for what 


Diatoms un- 
der micro- 
scope. Photo- 
graph, cour- 
tesy of Dr. G. 
D. Hanna, 
California 
Academy of 
Science 
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I judged to be a little more than a 
mile, my attention was attracted by 
the rugged appearance of the ridge 
composing the canyon’s north slope. 
As I stood surveying this ridge I was 
also attracted by a large sandstone 
formation partly hidden from view 
by the surrounding brush. This sand- 
stone was of the same peculiar gray 
color that I had often found associ- 
ated with fossils, and I also knew that 
any marine deposits would very likely 
be in the same location. Naturally 
it was with rather an optimistic frame 
of mind that I started the climb up 
the slope to what I hoped would be 
the deposit for which I was looking. 
Brush breaking in these mountains 1s 
sometimes also back breaking. At 
any rate I reached the said formation 
to find myself amply rewarded for my 
efforts. 

Probably through an earthquake 
disturbance at some time in the past, 
a large slab-like portion of the cliff 
above had been shaken loose and lay 
with its former top facing me. Im- 
bedded in the rock and literally cov- 
ering its face, which was easily 20 feet 
high, was the largest deposit of full 
size petrified scallops it has ever been 
my luck to see. Unfortunately I had 
no camera that day but I left deter- 
mined to return prepared to photo- 
graph a sight I considered worth 
photographing. 


N leaving I took a few of the 

larger, more nearly perfect shells, 
and it was well that I did. On return- 
ing several weeks later, that being the 
earliest possible moment, I found the 
entire deposit nearly buried by a slide 
of debris from the top of the ridge. 
I was able to get only one picture of a 
small portion. 

Perhaps the most remarkable rec- 
ord of the ancient reign of Neptune 
over these mountains revealed itself 
to me, as in the first two instances, 
quite unexpectedly. 

While hunting in Las Flores Can- 
yon I sat down to rest and aimlessly 
began to pull.away pieces of an out- 
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cropping of soft rock beside where | 
was sitting. The stone came away in 


layers, and presently I found myself 


looking at the imprint of intricate de- 
signs formed by seaweed long since 
reduced to dust. Small shells of many 
shapes and even the imprint of two 
small fish were laid bare in what was 
the most varied display of fossils and 
their impressions I had ever seen. 

Although fossil beds are likely to 
be discovered almost anywhere on 
fossil bearing mountains, one learns 
by experience certain types of out- 
croppings and formations that are 
likely to reward his search. For ex- 
ample a large percentage of fossils 
found are on the very tops of ridges. 
One explanation of this could be that 
since the top of a ridge is much easier 
to negotiate than its brush-grown 
sides, 1t is subject to more inspection. 
However, I think a better explanation 
is that since a ridge’s top undergoes 
more and faster erosion than its sides, 
fossils there are more likely to be 
uncovered. 

Of themselves fossils are of no great 
value except, of course, in determining 
geological epochs—a subject i in which 
the average person is more or less 
uninterested. They are usually an 
object of interest only to the person 
who found them, inasmuch as they 
have afforded him a day’s outing to- 
gether with the pleasure of finding 
something unusual that he may bring 
back. No doubt this explains why 
one’s friends never go into raptures 
over a new fossil one has just found. 


ITUATED a good hour’s drive 

from Los Angeles is another fossil 
deposit in some respects even more 
interesting than those I have men- 
tioned. Following the Ventura Boule- 
vard to the small town of Camarillo 
we see signs directing us to Miracle 
Mountain, not widely known but well 
worth seeing. 

Here again you will not profit by 
the trip unless you are the hiking 
type, but if you can stand a good 
hike, vou will enjoy what you see. 
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Caves form- 
ed by an an- 
cient sea in 
Topanga 
Canyon 


Below, 
front and 
side views of 
petrified 
scallops 


A narrow but fairly good dirt road 
winds through one or two ranches and 
takes us to an abrupt climb up the 
side of Miracle Mountain. A large 


part of this mountain is composed of 


volcanic rock of various colors, but 
our attention is attracted most by the 


chalklike whiteness of certain parts of 


its slopes. This 1s diatomaceons earth 





and is the largest deposit in Califor- 
nia. In appearance diatomaceous 
earth much resembles powdered chalk 
with a slight cream color. In fact, 
there is a story of an old prospector 
who on finding a deposit of this, to 
him, strange white powder, used it for 
brushing his teeth. 

The diatoms were microscopic shell 


The San Fer- 
nando Valley 
from Saddle 
Peak (a mine 
of mountain 
oysters) ona 
foggy day. 
Photographs 
by author 
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life that lived in the sea millions of 
years ago, and on dying left the shells 
which formed the deposits we now see. 
Some idea of their size and once vast 
numbers may be gained from the fact 
that in approximately one cubic inch 
of this earth there are over one million 
of these tiny shells. Under the micro- 
scope, the diatoms are seen in as many 
varied shapes as magnified snow- 
flakes, which in many cases they are 
not unlike. 

Leaving the road and _ following 
signs placed along the trail, we come 
to an asphalt bed with this gummy, 
black substance oozing from the 
ground. Farther along we smell] odors 
of sulphur and come upon _ holes 
drilled into the ground and from 
which strong sulphur fumes are issu- 
ing. Still farther on we come to the 
“Cave of Mysterious Gases,” and 
here there is a similarity between the 
smell of the seashore and that of the 
gases pervading this cave. 

We follow the trail past other spots 
of interest to the top of the mountain 
for a scenic view of the surrounding 

valley and return, having read an- 
other record of once thriving marine 
life. 


HAVE heard a great many persons 

state that outdoor life does not 
appeal to them, and that they are 
bored by outings even more than by 
the humdrum of city life. Evidently 
these people are without such a thing 
as an outdoor hobby, for if they had 
one, it would make a few days or 
weeks of vacation something to look 
forward to, a hobby naturally being 
an incentive to go. 

Quite naturally we all have temper- 
ament and tastes just a little different 
from other persons but whether you 
are sixteen or sixty it is my belief that 
there is a hobby different from the 
more common outdoor sports that 
will interest you. 

One of my hobbies is prospecting. 
All the gold I have ever found might 
easily be held in two thimbles. But 
it's a hobby—an outdoor hobby. 
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‘They Laughed When I Started 


F after reading of my experiences 

in making this rock garden, any 
of you women decide to make one for 
yourselves, take my advice and hire 
a good strong man to do the work 
while you do the bossing.* If you still 
think you are equal to the job then 
prepare yourself to receive plenty of 
advice, very little help,and a multitude 
of aches and pains, the likes of which 
you ve never suffered before. You are 
to do all of your suffering in silence 
for the man doesn’t live, husband or 
otherwise, who would lend one bit of 
sympathy to a woman who would mix 
cement and heave rocks all day. Any- 
thing that goes wrong with your 
anatomy for the rest of your life will 
be because you made that rock gar- 
den. Now for the pick and shovel, for 
this is the way mine was done. 


back yard put to shame “‘Nero’s burn- 
ing of Rome” and I don’t think he 
chuckled with any more glee than I 
did. It took me another whole day 
to do that job but it was done thor- 
oughly. The great open spaces al- 
most scared me, and the family 
thought the yard was ruined. They 
didn’t give a darn about me. Among 
the things that couldn’t be burned 
was a heap of rocks. Some had been 
blasted from our old cesspool and 
others just happened. What to do 
with these I didn’t know. Finally I 
was obsessed with the idea of making 
a fish pond which would not only take 
care of the rocks but would be an 
ornament to the yard and an inter- 
esting experiment as well. 

That one little thought grew into 


from rock piles and dump heaps! 
The fastest sprinting has never been 
recorded because it was when I looked 
my first snake in the eyes. I didn’t 
get to home base before I caught my 
toe in an old slab of tin and down | 
went with my apron full of rocks and 
the snake still after me for all I knew. 
I carry scars on my knees to this day 
from that blunder and no doubt the 
poor snake was scared to death. 


ELL, I finally arrived home 

with my load and made a great 
many more trips after that. The 
snakes and lizards rather looked for 
my visits and I felt after all I had just 
added a few new friends to my list. 
That rock business was just like 
trying to make bread and jam 
come out even. When the 


pond was finished I still had 





Our house, grocery and 
market, adjoin each other on 
a 50x100 foot lot thus taking 
up most of the space in front, 
but leaving ample space in 
the rear. In the course of 
several years’ accumulation 
this rear yard had become 
almost completely obliter- 
ated with cobbled-up chicken 
houses, pens, rabbit hutches, 
trash heaps, and what not, 
till it was more than your life 
was worth to try to hang up 
a few clothes. After many 
suggestions that the yard was 








The monument to a lame back 


rocks left over, and I was be- 
coming so enthused at the 
transformation that I wanted 
to do something a little big- 
ger and better. I decided I’d 
take what rocks I had and 
add enough more to them 
and build an outdoor fire- 
place or barbecue pit if you 
prefer to so call it. Being a 
first class cement mixer by 
this time I figured this would 
be a cinch compared to mak- 
ing a fish pond, which it was 
if I hadn’t been continually 








a disgrace to the neighbor- 
hood and that these nuisances 
could be done away with, but with no 
forthcoming effort on the part of 
Friend Husband to do away with 
them, I decided to form a One Woman 
Wrecking Crew and went to work. 


ITH the use of a hammer and axe 

I surely did make old boards, tar 
paper and chicken wire fly. And don’t 
think that’s all I made fly! The whole 
family took to cover. If ever they had 
any suspicions that I might be losing 
my mind they were fully convinced 
of it this time. Anyway, with nobody 
to argue with but myself I found that 
by nightfall I had done a pretty good 
job of wrecking things, and the next 
morning cremation was to begin. Let 
me tell you the bonfire I had in that 
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the biggest undertaking one woman 
ever attempted to handle. The pond 
started out to be a miniature affair 
about the size of a wash tub; today, 
as it is finished, it is about eight feet 
across at the widest part and twelve 
feet long at the longest part. It is 
very unusual in design. At the deep- 
est part it is about three feet. What 
I thought would be plenty of rocks, 
was a mere handful when it came to 
placing them around the pond, and 
so I had to scare up some more. I 
took my little oldChevrolet and drove 
down to an old abandoned railroad 
track and picked up enough (gray 
granite these rocks were) to fill in 
the back of the car clear to the win- 
dows, and top of the seat. When I 
started for home my tires looked like 
they’d go out any minute, and there 
was nothing to do but to dump out 
part of the load. And what a back- 
ache! Let me say right here and now 
if you have any aversion to snakes, 
lizards, and spiders, better stay away 
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running out of those con- 
founded rocks. In due time 
the barbecue was finished but not 
until I had overcome many obstacles. 

First, I picked my location, then 
built my frame and placed the rocks 
around it. For this structure, it re- 
quired besides the cement and rocks 
a smooth piece of sheet iron for the 
top. Naturally I expected to go into 
any second-hand hardware or furni- 
ture store and get a little old second- 
hand cook stove, remove the top, put 
it on my frame work, and presto my 
fireplace would be complete. After 
ransacking every store in the town 
there was nothing of the sort to be 
had. I had surmounted all obstacles 
up to this time and was not to be 
downed by so small a matter. I had 
already started that fireplace and was 
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'A Rock Garden... 


But They Paused to Admire 
When I Finished the Work 


Says Mrs. H. B. Kirkpatrick 
San Pedro, California 


| 


; 
: 
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‘ ders for the fig tree as well. 


PRR yes 


determined to finish it so I started in 
ransacking old junk yards until I 
finally ran across just the thing I 
needed. It was a piece of sheet iron 
about one-half of an inch thick and 
just the right dimensions. That bar- 
becue is my one pride and joy! And 
is it a success? Say, it belches forth 
smoke and flame just like old Mt. 
Vesuvius himself. 

It took many more rocks than I had 
figured on but I managed to have the 
usual portion left over. I had a fig 
tree that had been trimmed up like 
a lot of sore fingers sticking up in the 
sky so I built a rockery around it. I 
made one wall around it about nine 
inches high and about eight 
feet in diameter and filled it 


axe for the one reason that we sim- 
ply had to have some place to 
chuck things. After having every 
thing else spick and span it would 
be a shame not to fix it up a bit and 
I made the suggestion that it could 
be made into a summer house 
which met with the approval of the 
rest of the family. They approved 
of anything by this time. My hus- 
band bought new material for a roof 
and my son and a pal of his put it on, 
and I lined the sides and ceiling with 
building paper. I was still the big 
chief when it came to mixing cement 
so I put a cement floor in the thing. 
To be sure, it isn’t level but just a 
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envelopes and made a shade of the 
same. It’s very colorful and pretty! 

A drinking cup hangs from a dead 
limb of a beautiful acacia tree and 
the whole effect is delightful. Every- 
thing is completed now, the pond has 
been aired and drained and a friend 
has given me my start in fish and 
another my start in lilies. The actual 
cost in dollars and cents wouldn’t 
exceed ten dollars. I have 
had many compliments on 





in with dirt. Inside this wall I 
made another wall about the 
same height and four feet in 
diameter then filled it in with 
dirt. In each bed { have plant- 
ed pansies and in the rocks, 
nasturtiums. It has not only 
added the finishing touches 
to the yard but has done won- 


THE family was beginning 
to form a friendly rela- 
tionship with me by this time 
and they so much as admitted 


, aye if 





The family group 


what I have done and my 
friends can hardly believe I 
have done it all myself. It 
was a lot of work and a lot 
of fun and it took up a lot of 
time that was hanging very 
heavy on my hands during 
this business depression. The 
biggest mistake I made was 
in not taking any pictures 
before the wrecking crew 
started to work. But nothing 
had been planned, every- 
thing just worked itself out 
and the result is more grati- 





that it wasn’t such a crazy 
idea after all. I even caught 
my husband speaking of “our fish 
pond” and “our fireplace.” They 
commenced to take a keen and de- 
cided interest in the proceedings, offer- 
ing suggestions and even lending a 
hand now and then which I gladly 
accepted. Two old deck chairs and 
one officer’s chair have been reno- 
vated with new awning material and 
a coat of green paint and now adorn 
the shady nooks and corners of the 
yard. That funny looking old shed 
you see in the corner of one of the 
pictures was spared the fire and the 
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nice slope to the door, enough to en- 
able the water to run out. 

The room boasts of some real fur- 
niture—an eight-foot extension table 
and four chairs, an army cot with a 
real silk floss mattress and a portable 
phonograph from which much pleas- 
ure is derived. All in all, this summer 
house is very comfortable and will be 
put to a great deal of use when it 
comes to changing bathing suits and 
having wiener bakes. 

We all decided that we should have 
the enjoyment of all these nice things 
at night as well as in the day time, 
so I ran a drop cord from the house 
to the summer house and put one 
light right over the fish pond. For 
a lamp in the shed (excuse me, sum- 
mer house) I covered a gallon stone 
jug with linings from Christmas card 
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fying, for had I known the 
work it would have meant 
I'd never have tackled it. One thing 
I do know—my cement mixing and 
rock heaving days are over. But in 
their memory I have a monument in 
that fireplace there in my back yard 
as strong as the Rock of Gibraltar! 

Feditor’s Note:—Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s 
family may have laughed when she 
started her rock garden but we simply 
howled when we read her account 
of it. If you have enjoyed her story, 
why not drop her a card saying so? 
It might help to cheer her as she rests 
her aching muscles. 
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I these days of varied gardening, 
when one takes a dishpan or an 
old kitchen sink and makes a minia- 
ture rock garden in it, and another 
drills holes in pieces of rock the size 
of my fists and in them plants succu- 
lents to make what he calls his paper- 
weight gardens, I feel constrained to 
assure everyone that nothing except 
a reader is to be planted in the arm- 
chair. True, I did once know an over- 
stuffed county sheriff back east wlio 
was reputed always to hoe his pota- 
toes while seated in that round, Wind- 
sor type arm-chair now nearly ex- 
tinct, but however enviable such a 
degree of laziness may be, it isn’t of 
his methods that I’mnowgoing to sing. 
It is rather of the pleasures of vica- 
rious gardening, of reading about 
what others have done or you might 
do, when the days are short and wet 
or cold, and fireside or arm-chair gar- 
dening is preferable and more possible 
than the real thing outdoors. 
However, in these informal notes 
on the literature of gardens, notes in 
no way exhaustive or complete, I do 
not propose to limit myself to books 
which are all of that pleasant, casual, 
personal type where the author writes 
only of “‘my garden.” Rather I will 
suggest sources of information for the 
Pacific coast gardener from encyclo- 
pedias, through general treatises and 
personal narratives to books on dif- 
ferent kinds of gardening and even to 
those dealing with particular popular 
plant families. Government and state 
bulletins and catalogues as well as 
books will be given a place here. Some 
of the works mentioned will be most 
acceptable Christmas presents; some, 
too expensive for the individual, 
should be purchased by public li- 
braries; a few are out of print or only 
published in England and so only 
available through libraries or loan. 


For Reformer 


OR reference the Sranparp Cy- 

CLOPEDIA OF HorricuLturE, ed- 
ited by L. H. Bailey, a three-volume 
work in its present edition, with over 
3,500 pages and over 4,000 illustra- 
tions, 1s indispensable and generally 
accepted as our authority. It is in 
nearly all libraries. Hortus: Concise 
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DicTIONARY OF GARDENING, General 
Horticulture and Cultivated Plants in 
North America, Bailey’s most recent 
work, does not replace it, but rather 
gives in its thousand pages brief de- 
scriptions, botanical and common 
names, and cultural notes on all 
plants generally cultivated in North 
America. The arrangement is alpha- 
betical. 


Lomvral arden Bovks. 


HEN we come to general treat- 

ises or manuals of gardening 
there are so many that any choice 
must be personal. Because the Pacific 
coast more nearly resembles the west 
coast of Europe than the eastern half 
of the United States, and particularly 
because Oregon and Washington cli- 
matically have so much in common 
with the British Isles, I have selected 
William Robinson’s THE ENGLIsH 
FLoweR GARDEN, now in its 14th 
edition, for special mention. As I had 
learnt more about gardening from it 
than from any other single book, last 
summer I made a pilgrimage to see 
the author, then ninety-two years old, 
in his lovely garden in the south of 
England. He spoke of visiting Cali- 
fornia years ago and of what our 
native flowers had done for English 
gardens. An excellent general book, 
though written primarily for the con- 
ditions east of the Rockies, is Rich- 
ardson Wright’s PracticaL Book or 
Outpoor FLowers, permeated with 
the author’s individuality as all good 
garden books should be, but full of 
information conveyed in an attractive 
style. 


Fre tabifermiatondilious 


F general treatises written par- 

ticularly for California condi- 
tions, I make first mention of John 
McLaren’s GARDENING IN CALIFOR- 
nia, a work full of information with 
the authority of our great superin- 
tendent of Golden Gate Park behind 
it; it is perhaps better adapted to the 
needs of the larger gardener than to 
the owner of the little place. In his 
CALIFORNIA GARDEN FLOWERS, 
SHRUBS, TREES AND VINES, the late 
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Armchair 


Successful and Economical 
Gardens Begin With 


Intelligent Information 


Professor E. J. Wickson, adding to 
his own abundant store of information 
still more from the experience of his 
many correspondents, gave us a most 
pleasantly written book which will 
always be valued. More recent addi- 
tions to the list are GARDENING IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, written and 
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published by Edna Betts Trask, an | 


excellent little book in this field, and 
Martha Phillips’ ALL THroucH THE 
YEAR, a very practical and condensed 
handbook written more particularly 
from the standpoint of central Calli- 
fornia. 

California gardeners who have not 
already secured it should write to the 
Agricultural Extension Service, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, for 
Circular 53, Home FLoricuLtTurE IN 
CauirorniA, by H. M. Butterfield, a 
contribution to our garden literature 
distinguished by its practical char- 
acter and especially by the important 
lists of plants and the tables not found 
elsewhere. It is free. For the sake of 
completeness I mention here GARDEN- 
ING IN CALIFORNIA, by Sydney B. 
Mitchell, but shall leave it to others 
to praise or blame me for its existence. 


Orin Bork 


"THE next group of books is made up 
of those more discursive contribu- 
tions which might be classed together 
as personal narratives. To quote a 
few lines from a little booklet I wrote 
a few years ago for the American 
Library Association’s “Reading with 
a Purpose” series, “The gardener’s 
most inspiring and enjoyable reading 
is rarely found in systematic and 
comprehensive works. What he finds 
most exhilarating are the experiences 
of amateurs like himself, who have, 
however, gone beyond him in some 
adventure and who can transmit their 
enthusiasm to others. He wants to 
catch the keynote, my garden, what 
I have grown and learned in it, and 
how enjoyable it has been.” I have 
just been looking over one such book 
which came to me some twenty years 
ago from a cynical college chum, who 
inscribed it “In memory of many 
summer days spent lying about the 
garden.” (Continued on next page) 
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It is Dean Reynold Hole’s Book 
ABouT THE GARDEN, the pleasantly 
written though now old-fashioned ve- 
hicle in which he describes the mem- 
bers of a little English garden club, 
the Six of Spades. It is really a collec- 
tion of essays, as is also a favorite of 
my younger days, George H. EIl- 
wanger’s Srory or My Garpew, the 
latter an evidently delightful one in 
northern New York. But my present 
favorite is STUDIES IN GARDENING, 
by Arthur Clutton-Brock, an inspir- 
ing, informing and exceptionally well 
written volume of essays by an Eng- 
lishman of fine taste and varied gar- 
den interests. The topics are of quite 
as much interest to Pacific coast gar- 
deners as to the English readers of 
the London Times, where they first 
appeared. Other English publications 
now generally available only in li- 
braries are the three separate books 
in which E. A. Bowles describes My 
GARDEN IN Sprinc, My GarbDEN IN 
SuMMER, and My GarpDeNn IN Av- 
TUMN AND Wr:TER; or the story of 
his south Devon experiences called 
My Garpen, by Eden Phillpotts, the 
novelist; or those two earlier books of 
Gertrude Jekyll’s entitled Home anp 
GarDEN, and Woop anp GARDEN, 
discursive but desirable for the more 
experienced gardener. 


AMERICANS have not yet mel- 
lowed enough to do this sort of 
informal writing with the ease and 
yet with the accuracy and informa- 
tion of the older English. Of the 
many essays I like best Louise Beebe 
Wilder’s My Garpben, even if it is 
written of New York conditions. In 
a Class by itself is Richardson Wright’s 
GaRDENER’S BED Book, one of those 
books to be chewed, not gulped down. 
Indeed, of all this group it might be 
said that they are not for hurried 
reading but to be picked up whenever 
one has a few minutes for enjoyment. 


S our climatic conditions differ so 
widely from those east of the 
Rockies and have closer affiliations 
to those of certain foreign countries, 
we ought to know what has been 
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written about gardens elsewhere. 
Wilhelm Miller’s WHat ENGLAND 
Can Teaco Us Aspout GarDENING, 
though now twenty years old, is still 
worth reading though Pacific coast 
gardeners, particularly north of San 
Francisco, do not need to adopt all 
the substitutions suggested for the 
eastern American scene. The late 
greatly lamented E. H. Wilson in 
his ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN and 
other comparable books writes al- 
ways with authority of our garden 
materials in their own homes. His 
books are garden classics. More 
casual but still of interest to us are 
GARDENS OF South Arrica, by Doro- 
thea Fairbridge; GARDENING IN SuN- 
ny Lanps: THE RuivrerRA, CALIFOR- 
n1A, AuSTRALIA, by Alice Martineau; 
FLOWERS AND GARDENS OF MADEIRA, 
and also GARDENS AND FLOWERS OF 
Japan, both by Florence DuCane. 
Of particular interest to gardeners in 
southern California are books about 
Spanish gardens, of which I can men- 
tion and recommend two, Patio Gar- 
DENS, by Helen M. Fox, and SpANisH 
GARDENS AND Patios, by M.S. Byne. 


On AandacafecDesign 


Books on landscape design and 
arrangement, as they deal with 
principles, do not need to be written 
for a particular climate, though in the 
plant materials recommended substi- 
tutions may be necessary. All three 
of those I suggest are recent and writ- 
ten with the small place rather than 
the large estate in mind. THe De- 
SIGN OF SMALL Properties, by M. E. 
Bottomley, and LANpDscaPING THE 
Home Grounps, by L. W. Ramsey 
combine principles with examples, 
while R. B. Gridland’s Practica. 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING is especially 
concerned with the carrying out of 
the work, as its title suggests. Elsa 
Rehmann’s GarpDEN MAKING is an- 
other book in this class which ama- 
teurs could read with benefit. I am 
putting here Cotour ScHEMES FOR 
THE FLOWER GARDEN, by Gertrude 
Jekyll, the grand lady of English gar- 
dening, because it has to do with a 
kind of arrangement of great moment 
to many amateurs today. It is the 
best book we have on the subject. 
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ECAUSE of the great current in- 

terest in the rock garden I shall 
mention a few of the innumerable 
contributions to its literature. Of 
first importance both for reference 
and also for reading, because of his 
pungent, imaginative and vigorous 
style, is THE ENnGiisH Rock GarDEN, 
by the late Reginald Farrer. Every 
considerable public library on the 
Pacific coast north of San Francisco 
should be given money for a set by 
the local garden club. Smaller and 
far less expensive books by Farrer on 
the same subject are THE Rock Gar- 
DEN (in the Present Day Gardening 
series) and My Rock Garpen. Henri 
Correvon is the great continental au- 
thority on alpine gardening, and from 
his plant explorations in the Alps and 
his acclimatization garden and nur- 
sery at Geneva, which I saw in 1930, 
I am sure he had every right to give 
grateful gardeners his Rock GARDENS 
AND ALPINE Puiants. As he visited 
the Pacific coast the year before he 
wrote it, there is every evidence he 
understands our needs. 


Or American authors, Louise Beebe 
Wilder is deservedly best known. 
PLEASURES AND ProBLems OF A Rock 
GaRDEN is her most comprehensive 
and most expensive work, but the 
average amateur will be happy with 
the earlier one called ADVENTURES IN 
My Garpen AND Rock GARDEN. 
Every addict of the alpines should 
have Anderson McCully’s AMERICAN 
ALPINES FOR THE GARDEN, particu- 
larly as Mrs. McCully has done her 
gardening and plant exploring in our 
Pacific northwest. As the growing of 
succulents and cactuses is generally 
done in rock gardens, mention here 
is made of a little book by Ralph 
Hoffman, E. O. Orpet, Eric Walter 
and James West called Cacti AnD 
OrHER SuccuLents. It was issued 
last year by the Garden Tours Com- 
mittee of the Community Arts Asso- 
ciation, Santa Barbara. Dr. Arthur 
D. Houghton’s recent Cacrus Book 
will be found an excellent brief treat- 
ise on that thorny subject. 
(Continued on next page) 
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HE remaining books all deal with 
some particular group of garden 
materials or some plant family, and 
will naturally often give information 
too detailed to find place in more gen- 
eral works. Because of our different 
climatic conditions we need Pacific 
coast books on trees and shrubs. C. F. 
Saunders’ TREES AND SHRUBS OF 
CaLirorniA GARDENS is rather de- 
scriptive, historical, sentimental and 
journalistic. It has its place, but it 
lacks authority for the practical gar- 
dener. Our best recourse is to a work 
little found here because its title mis- 
leads one to assuming it to be of only 
English interest, yet W. J. Bean’s 
TREES AND SHRUBS Harpy IN THE 
BritisH Is.es is far better for us than 
any American work on this subject. 
I personally have also found much to 
interest me in another English book, 
R. C. Notcutt’s HAnpBooK oF FLow- 
ERING TREES AND SHRUBS, because, 
though quite limited in scope, it spe- 
cializesin crabapples, cherries, brooms, 
rock roses, cotoneasters, barberries 
and viburnums. If your interest hap- 
ens to be more in azaleas or camel- 
Eas I can recommend the new little 


book by H. Harold Hume on that 


Armchair Gardening 
(Continued from page 19) 


subject, which, though written from 
a southern standpoint, is almost 
equally useful here. Lilac enthusiasts 
will find in the small book on that 
subject by John C. Wister much to 
help them. 


Bork. mn Bulls 


F books on bulbs we have many. 

Our most comprehensive is BuLBs 
FOR AMERICAN GARDENS, by John C. 
Wister, a work especially strong on 
daffodils and the author’s other spe- 
cialties and comparatively thin on the 
less hardy bulbs which he cannot 
grow near Philadelphia. F. F. Rock- 
well’s Book oF BuLBs is a very good 
smaller compendium, and Harpy 
Butss For AmaATEuRS, by Joseph 
Jacob is a comparable work from the 
English standpoint, charmingly writ- 
ten, like everything he did. As the 
Pacific coast is so well adapted to the 
growing of daffodils, tulips and lilies 
I can hardly omit mention of some 














books devoted to them. The latest 
and largest book on the first is A. F. 
Calvert’s DarropiL GROWING FOR 
PLEASURE AND Prorit, an English 
work and a compilation to which 
many authorities contributed. If this 
is your specialty send twenty-five 
cents to the U. S. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., for 
U. S. D. A. Circular 122, October, 
1930, which is a pamphlet called 
Darropits, by Dr. David Griffiths, 
who has general charge of the Govern- 
ment bulb growing experiments at 
Bellingham and elsewhere. For tu- 
lips, the best and newest book by the 
English authority, Sir Daniel Hall, is 
called THE Book or THE Tutip. For 
lilies there are many books. Two 
rather recent good American ones are 
GarDEN CINDERELLAS, by Helen M. 
Fox, and W. H. Craig’s Lities anp 
THEIR CuttureE IN NortH AMERICA. 
Much information, particularly re- 
garding propagation, may be obtained 
by sending fifteen cents to the U. S. 
Superintendent of Documents for 
U.S. D. A. Circular 23, March, 1928, 
entitled A Score or Eastty Propa- 
GATED LiI1Es, by Dr. David Griffiths. 

(Continued in the garden section) 
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Little 
House with 
Too Many 


Decorations 














One: 


Before modernizing the house lacks unity, is 
broken up into meaningless forms without interest 

















Two: The architect has with slight alteration 
created a new form, simple and pleasing 
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Three: 


Beyond the fence a new 
and modern cottage in a garden 
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One need not be affluent to enjoy 

the delights of camping in the 
country. My wife and I found this 
true this summer in California. 

Where to spend one’s vacation, and 
how long to stay usually depends on 
what the cost is to be. In our case the 
formula was reversed. We knew 
where to go, and our time was lim- 
ited. With a limited amount of money 
to spend, our problem was to adapt 
the money to the time and the place. 
We succeeded so well that we are able 
to declare our vacation this summer 
the best we ever enjoyed. 

It was all so simple, too. We travel- 
ed on foot. With nothing more than 
a knapsack and a roll of 
bedding, we were able to 
carry easily all that we re- 
quired for our comfort and 
sustenance for five days and 
four nights in the Marin 
County hills. Far from 
stores, restaurants and other 
sources of supply, we were 
properly provided with 
food, clothing, shelter, conveniences 
and even luxuries. 

While planning this vacation we 
made careful calculations as to the 
amount and variety of food we 
should need. In order to keep down 
the weight, we omitted canned goods 
as much as possible. The only canned 
foods we carried were evaporated 
milk and tomato paste, the latter to 
add flavor to our rice and spaghetti, 
which we carried dry and cooked in 
camp. Our rations consisted of the 
following: 


Loaf Whole Wheat Bread. .1 lb. 


MlGee HACOR. os 6.645.554 4: 11% lbs. 
ORD os 6.5 cre ricci 1 |b. 
Brown Rice........ 1 Ib. 
STE Ea a er 4 |b. 
Swedish Rye Crisp Pilb; 
Pancake Blour...... 0.65 14% lbs. 
Dates. . 2 Ibs. 
Home-made Cookies. . 2 lbs 
Co) rey 1 |b. 


Tomato Paste (2 cans)... . 34 lb. 
Evaporated Milk (2 cans). 1% Ib. 
— Sugar, Brown Sugar 


nd Salt 
Milk Chocolate (3 bars). . 
Total weight......... ia 41% lbs. 


Our entire food supply did not ex- 
ceed fifteen pounds in weight, and its 
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a Vacation Chat Cost Uu 


by 
Henry Dumont 


entire cost was less than $2.15. It is 
pleasant to recall the tasty meals pre- 

pared from these supplies, which were 
ae with added relish in the open 
air. 

For cooking and eating purposes 
we carried a light weight frying pan, 
a small saucepan, a small aluminum 
pan, two aluminum pie plates, two 
cups, two knives, two forks, two 
spoons, a large knife and a spatula. 
The small aluminum pan was used 
to boil the rice and the spaghetti, 
the saucepan serv- 
ed as a coffee pot, 
and the frying pan 
took care of the 
bacon and_ the 
pancakes. 

In our camping 
place high up on 
the sheltered side 
of Mt. Tamalpais, 
there was a large stone fireplace and 
plenty of dry wood about, so we ex- 
perienced no difficulty in preparing 
our meals. We had breakfast and sup- 
per in camp, and our noon meal was 
prepared at one of the stone fireplaces 
in some of the other interesting camp- 
ing places in that delightful scenic 
region. When we left camp for a day’s 
hiking we took with us some of our 
utensils and an appropriate supply of 
food for the noon meal. Thus we 
had the benefit of warm meals all the 
time. Every meal we ate during the 
entire outing was healthful as well as 
delicious. 

As an example, here is one of our 
tasty dishes. Half a cupful of brown 


rice and a chopped onion boiled in a 
pan of water until the water had 
nearly all been absorbed, then a little 
sliced cheese and some evaporated 
milk added and cooked for a few 
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minutes until thick and creamy. This, 
with coffee, rye crisp and dates fur- 
nished an appetizing and nourishing 
meal. 

Our sleeping accommodations con- 
sisted of a large quilt folded over and 
sewn along the side and across the 
bottom to form a bag, a blanket and 
a piece of rubber-covered canvas. 
The canvas was laid upon a bed of 
dry leaves, the sleeping bag was 
placed upon the canvas and the 
blanket was spread over all. This 
sort of bedding, we found, furnished 
ample room for two as well as a com- 
fortable warmth, even when a strong 
north wind was ‘blowing, as was the 
case one night. 

We divided our supplies 
and equipment to make 
transport easy. Ten pounds 
of stuff went into the knap- 
sack which my wife carried 
without fatigue on the trail 
to the camping ground. The 
roll of bedding, into which 
the heavier pieces of equip- 
ment and supplies were placed, weigh- 
edabout twenty-five pounds. Support- 
ed by straps from the shoulders, this 
weight was easy for me to carry. On 
the return trip, of course, the weight 
of our packs was considerably less, 
as nearly all of the food had been 
consumed, and the transport was 
accordingly easier. 

During this vacation we walked al- 
together about twenty-five miles on 
the trails, visiting a number of camp- 
ing places and climbing to the sum- 
mit of the mountain from which we 
obtained a magnificent view for many 
miles in all directions. To us, this 

was the finest panorama imaginable. 

Our transportation expense be- 
tween home (San Francisco) and Mill 
Valley, the point from which we took 
the trail, was $1.16. This brought our 
total cost for food and transportation 
to $3.41. For this modest sum we 
were able to spend five enjoyable days 
away from home in one of nature’s 
favored spots. When we realize that 
five days at home would have been 
more expensive, we may safely con- 
clude that 'we did our camping with- 
out cost. \ 
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These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Cranberry Ring with Spiced Peaches 
(Illustrated on These Pages) 
HIS is a lovely way to serve relishes at holiday or party dinners. 
The ring of gay colored cranberries filled with golden peaches is 
very decorative, and the flavor combination is unusually good. 





For the Ring— A BEAUTIFUL DINNER 


2 pounds of cranberries ses 
1 teaspoonful of grated orange rind Tomato Bouillon with Toast Strips 
Sugar Baked Ham, Candied Sweet Potatoes 
= Buttered String Beans 
For the Peaches i *Cranberry Ring with Spiced Peaches 
1 large can of halved peaches 
14 cupful of vinegar a 
‘i 1 Lettuce with Sharp French Dressing 


1 cupful of sugar a 
A spice bag—2 or 3 inches of stick cinnamon, 
6 cloves, 6 allspice, and a small piece of dried 


Peppermint Ice Cream with Angel 
Squares 
Coffee 








ginger, all tied in a bit of cheesecloth 





Pick over and wash cranberries, and cook in water just to cover, until 
all are popped open. Strain and measure, and allow % cupful of sugar 
for each cupful of juice. Add the grated orange rind, and boil rapidly 
10 minutes, then turn into a wet ring mold, and chill in the refrigerator. 
At serving time dip the ring in warm water, invert carefully on a large 
round plate, and fill the center of the sparkling ring with spiced peach 
halves which have been prepared as follows and chilled: 

Drain the syrup from the canned peaches and combine it with the 
vinegar, sugar, and also a few slices of lemon if desired. Put in the 
spice bag and cook for 10 minutes. Carefully place the peach halves in 
this simmering syrup, and allow all to cook gently for 20 minutes more, 
then remove the fruit to a sieve, to cool and drain. Reserve the syrup 
for later use—it is delicious for basting rich winter roasts, such as roast 
pork or baked ham.—H. L. D., San Francisco, California. 


Carrot Croquettes 
1 bunch of carrots 1 cupful of dried bread crumbs 
1 small onion, minced fine Salt and pepper 
1 egg Deep hot fat 
Scrape the carrots and cook until tender in just enough water to keep 
them from burning; let them absorb all the water when done. Mash, 
and when cool add the crumbs, egg, onion and seasonings. Form into 
croquettes, dip in crumbs, beaten egg, and crumbs again, and fry in deep 
hot fat (395 degrees) until golden brown. With these one may serve 
tomato sauce, or cream sauce seasoned with grated cheese.—Mrs. 
W. A. McC., Monrovia, California. 


Stuffed Peppers 
2 large tomatoes 
2 tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
4 tablespoonfuls of brown sugar 
34 cupful of raisins Pepper and salt to taste 
Shortening 4 chili peppers 
Grind the cooked meat, onions, bread and 
raisins through the coarse knife of the grinder. 
Heat a spoonful of shortening in a skillet and 
add the chopped mixture, and the tomatoes, 
vinegar, sugar, and seasonings. Fry together 
until thick and almost dry. Peel chili peppers 
by blistering over a gas flame or baking 1n a 
hot oven until skin may be removed. Remove 
tops and seeds, and fill with the fried mixture. The peppers may then be 
fried in deep fat (at 395 degrees) or baked in a hot oven (400 degrees), 
or they may be dipped in fritter batter and fried, having the fat at 
390 degrees.—R. P. B., Glendale, California. 
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1 cupful of cooked meat 
2 medium-sized onions 
2 slices of bread 





A MOSTLY-VEGETABLE 
DINNER 


*Baked Stuffed Peppers 
Creamed Corn 
Mashed Sweet Potatoes 
Pickled Beets Date Bran Muffins 
Orange Bavarian Cream 
Chocolate Cookies Coffee 
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U. 6. PATENT OFFICE 
Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 is paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Danish Celery Balls 


4 tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 cupful of water 
For Gravy 


1 large celery root 

1 pound of round steak, ground 
1 small onion, chopped fine 
Salt, pepper and sage 2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 egg 2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

Pare and cut the celery root into rather large pieces, and boil in enough 
salted water to cover until tender. Remove the celery root to a bowl 
and keep hot, saving the liquid in the saucepan. 

While the celery root is cooking, chop the onion, add the ground 
meat, seasonings, egg and flour, mixing well, and adding the cupful of 
water gradually. Form the mixture into balls, using a tablespoon, and 
drop them into the boiling liquid in which the celery root was cooked. 
Cook slowly about 30 minutes, until done. Arrange the cooked celery 
root in the center of a hot platter and the meat balls around the edge 
and keep hot while you make a gravy by rubbing together the 2 table- 
spoonfuls each of butter and flour, and gradually adding the hot liquid 
in which the vegetable and meat were cooked. Cook, stirring, until 
smooth and thickened to the right consistency. Pour this gravy over 
the meat and vegetable on the platter, and serve at once. Will serve 


4 persons.—Mrs. H. C. W., Berkeley, California. 





Nut Delight 


1 cupful of nut kernels 
(not chopped) 
1 cupful of cocoanut 
1 cupful of marshmallows 
2 eggs, separated 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
Scald the milk in a double boiler. Mix to- 
gether the cornstarch, sugar and salt, and 
yolks of eggs, using a little water to mix it 
smooth. Pour a little of the scalding hot milk 
over this mixture, stirring smooth, then return 
all to the double boiler and beat with rotary egg 
beater to mix it perfectly. When thick and 
smooth remove from fire and let cool partially. Before it is entirely cold 
add the nuts, cocoanut, marshmallows and vanilla, mixing well. Lastly 
fold in the egg whites, well beaten, and put into the refrigerator to chill 
thoroughly. Serve in footed glasses, with chocolate whipped cream, 
prepared as follows: 


1 pint of milk 

3 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
1 cupful o1 granulated sugar 
Y4 teaspoonful of salt 





A HEARTY DINNER 


*Danish Celery Balls 
Escalloped Tomatoes 
Lettuce with Relish Dressing 
Corn Muffins Apricot Jam 
*Nut Delight Coffee 








Chocolate Whipped Cream 
1 cupful of whipping cream 3 tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar 
3 tablespoonfuls of ground chocolate 
Whip the cream, and when thick (not too stiff, for too much whipping 
will make it taste oily) add the sugar and chocolate, mixing until smooth. 
—Mrs. W. O. P., Exeter, California. 


Picnic Luncheon Salad 


3 cupfuls of dittilini (short cut 
macaroni) 

Y cupful of American cheese, 
shredded or cubed 


1 cupful of diced celery 
1 cucumber, diced 

1 pimiento, cut fine 
Mayonnaise 





Cook the dittilini in boiling salted water and 
let cool; then add the cheese, celery, cucumber 
and pimiento and moisten well with mayon- 
naise. (Half a cupful of sweet pickle, chopped, 
may replace the cucumber.) Serve on lettuce 
with ribbon sandwiches made with pimiento 
cheese and prepared sandwich spread.—D. T., 


A PICNIC LUNCHEON, 
INDOORS OR OUT 


*Picnic Luncheon Salad 
Ribbon Sandwiches Coffee 
Little Chocolate Cakes 
Canned Peaches 











Upland, California. 
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Seven Common Questions on 


Interior Decoration Answered 


HE questions which have 


CT. 


the proportion of the space 





been selected for these 
columns must be of general in- 
terest, for many of them have 
been asked over and over again. 
I feel sure that the answers will solve problems for many 
Sunset readers. I am happy to answer your questions. 


Question. My living room is divided from my dining 
room by a wide arch. Should the rugs for these rooms 
be alike? 

Answer. If you are going to carpet the rooms all over, 
then they should be exactly alike. It is generally best 
when using plain rugs to have them alike; but if there 
is a great difference in the amount of light received by 
these rooms I should choose a warm color for my north 
room and a cool color for my sunny room. W hen there 
is an Oriental rug in one room, there should certainly be 
a similar rug in the next room; but, as it is rare to get 
Oriental rugs exactly alike, you would buy a rug which 
is harmonious in color, texture and design. I contend, 
therefore, that just as these two real Orientals would be 
different, so should reproductions of these differ, and 
whether ‘they are Axminster, Wilton or Domestic Orien- 
tal, they should harmonize in general and yet differ 
somewhat both in design and coloring. 


Question. Should I use portiere curtains between my 
hall and living room? If so, how should these be made? 
Answer. You may use portiere curtains for any open 
arch if you wish. If that side of the room looks bare 
and lacks color, perhaps this is precisely what is needed. 
Understand, it is not always necessary to have them— 
the question is whether they are desirable. Sometimes 
the hall is very small and when the front door opens the 
draught comes directly into the living or dining room; 
open arches of this kind require portiere curtains. Again, 
when it is customary for callers to come during meal 
times, it is well to have draperies at the dining room arch. 

Portiere curtains are usually made of the same material 
as the side curtains and are two-sided or double faced. 
Each side is made of the particular fabric used in the 
room it faces. If they hang from a rod, this should be 
fixed in the room where it is seen to best advantage. 
Where they hang at a square or straight line arch, they 
can be hung from a small track fixed to the top side of 
the arch. Needless to say, draperies of this kind should 
be very full in order to close together and they should be 
interlined with flannel in order to make them heavy and 
hang well. 


Question, Are mirrors being used today in living and 
dining rooms? 

Answer. Yes, mirrors are being used, but it is not so 
much a question of their being used, as it is a matter of 
whether you have a correct space or environment for a 
mirror. 

Certain period rooms feature a mirror over the mantel; 
certain kinds of mirrors may be correct over a buffet. 
First study the proportions of the wall space where you 
are going to hang the mirror. The long narrow mirror 
of the polychrome age is out of style; it was seldom of 
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Sunset Interior Decorating Consultant 


. where it was placed and it usu- 
AN ——_____ ally hung crooked from a very 
ornamental triangular cord. 
Get a mirror to fit the wall 
space, and always see that it reflects attractively from 
the principal seating pieces. This is particularly true of 
any mirror which hangs over a buffet. Too often it 
reflects the kitchen or makes guests self-conscious as 
they sit around the dining room table. A picture or 
tapestry panel is a safer decoration over the sideboard. 








Question. Which are more correct for a living room, silk 
or parchment lamp shades? 

Answer. It depends entirely on the style of your room. 
Parchment lamp shades are correct with furniture of the 
heavier or more rugged styles such as early Spanish, early 
English, French provincial, or simple Colonial furniture. 
Silk shades are correct with polished mahogany or satin- 
wood furniture of the Georgian periods or French furni- 
ture of the finer styles. 


Question. May ‘‘scatter’’ rugs be used in a living room? 

Answer. Yes, they may, in almost any style of room. 
They are not the most restful type of floor covering as 
they give a somewhat patchy effect. They may be placed 
over plain carpet or laid directly over a hardwood floor. 
In either case they should be related to some article in 
the room. One, for example, in front of the fireplace, 
another in front of the sofa, etc. Do not scatter the 
rugs, just anywhere, over the floor; no rug, not even the 
one between living and dining room, should be laid in 
any other manner than perfectly straight—parallel or at 
right angles to the walls of the room. 


Question. Are they using glass curtains? My windows 
look bare without them, but a friend of mine says they 
are out of style. Please advise me. 

Answer. Transparent curtains, often called glass or 
casement curtains, are certainly to be used where needed. 
It really doesn’t matter what my neighbor is using; it is 
my house, and my windows I am studying. The first 
point to decide would be, do I like glass curtains? If I 
do, then I may have them at my windows. Most win- 
dows need some sort of sheer transparent drapery fabric 
to soften the light which comes in, and to help furnish 
the room; but if my rooms are not open to my neighbors’ 
gaze, and I have a glorious uninterrupted view of valley, 
mountain, ocean or desert, then I shall certainly want no 
glass curtains unless I can have them made so that they 
can be easily drawn aside. 


Question. Is it correct to use a long davenport table 
behind a sofa in the living room? 

Answer. The modern arrangement of the furniture in 
the living room gives little opportunity for the use of a 
davenport table, and still less use for it behind the sofa, 
as this presupposes that the sofa is placed before the 
fireplace or in the center of the room. Large rooms may 
have furniture arranged in this manner, but for the 
average sized room it is best to leave the middle of the 
room clear. We arrange furniture in groupings, and in- 
stead of using one large table we use several small ones. 
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A Mountain Cabin 
at Lake Arrowhead 


In the San Bernardino 
Mountains of California 
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The Living Room 
Fitoor: Oak, random width, stained dark; Navajo rugs. 


Watts: Parchment color plaster. Ceiling of wood. 
Winpow Draperies: Colorful rough-textured fabric hung 


from wrought iron rods. 
Furniture: Monterey, color of old wood. Refectory table for 


dining and other purposes. 


The Bedroom 
Coors: Reds and coppers predominating. (This is a man’s 


room.) 
uc: Navajo. BepspREAD: Quilted patchwork. DRAPERIES: 


Striped crash. 
DetaiLs: Wrought iron lamps; flowers, pictures, and books. 
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E enjoy having friends to dine, 

because we do not make great 
work of our entertaining. It is to be 
regretted that much of the delightful 
home entertaining and dining has 
passed to the tea room and restaurant. 
When one speaks of this, invariably 
comes the answer, “Oh, it is so much 
work to entertain friends at home.” 
My reply to this is, “Not so much if 
one plans to avoid it.” While there 
is something to be said for the tea 
room and restaurant habit, still there 
is lost the intimate touch of the home 
atmosphere, and to keep this is cer- 
tainly worth the little time and effort 
one puts into it. 

Sunset Magazine Is certainly to be 
commended on this splendid series of 
articles on “My Company Dinner.” 
That is truly a back-to-the-home 
drive. What is more enjoyable or more 
refining, and more cultural, than dis- 
pensing of hospitality by a gracious 
hostess in her own home. This is 
particularly valuable where there are 
children. 

I once heard a very prominent man 
say that when he was invited to dine, 
he felt an obligation to his hostess 
to prepare himself to do his share of 
the entertaining, and so he dug out 
of his desk the scraps of paper on 
which he had jotted down a good 
story or a witty remark, or the like, 
and refreshed his mind. 

This made me wonder how many 
of us, as hostesses, give this side of 
the dining much thought, or, are we 
completely swamped with the prob- 
lem of food. 

We enjoy so much having friends 
in to dine occasionally, that we have 
settled down to some definite rules 
and a plan, and at no time have we 
felt tired out after having guests at 
dinner. 

The dinner that seems most popu- 
lar with our friends, and the one we 
like best to prepare, I will share with 
you. We are having four guests, and 
with three of us, we have seven to 
provide for. Of course the first and 
foremost thought is to plan such a 
menu that we will have as little to do 
on the day of the dinner as possible. 
This dinner was given Sunday noon, 
and the plans are for that. 

The first thing that comes to mind 
is the menu. What meat to have? 
Somehow when the meat question is 
settled, everything comes easy, for as 
Lord Byron has said, 

‘“‘Man is a carnivorous production, 
And must have meat, at least one meal a 
day; 
He cannot live, 
tion, 
But, like shark and tiger, must have prey.” 


like woodcocks, upon suc- 


Our favorite menu is given in the 
box in the center of this page. 
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MY 
Favorite 
Company 
Dinner 





Bernardine Cooney 
(Los Angeles) 








— 
Menu 


Spiced Leg of Lamb Currant jelly 
Baked Potatoes on the Half Shell 
Fresh Peas Beet Cup Salad 
Hot Rolls 
Date Pudding with Lemon Sauce 
Coffee 


Market List Price 
LAP Of DAMD: «060660000088 $1.35 


ROUGE acoso weaiene wareces .10 
Beets, celery, cabbage...... .35 
RID ase Has Sed ow SESS .35 
TEND soe Sota ses eats .10 
Ete gl) ee ion 
Coffee and cream.......... 25 
Currant ely. . 5 salccscaas .20 

$2.95 




















Now for our plan. Write down the 
list of things that can be done the 
day before the dinner, and those to 
be done on the day of the dinner. 
List the last minute things that are 
to be done just before serving. Often 
you may find some way to eliminate 
some of these. Write the menu on a 
sheet of paper, and down under it, 
the plan of work. Tack this up in che 
kitchen for reference, and draw a line 
through each task when you have 
finished. This eliminates forgetting 
and worry. 
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My Plan of Work 


Things to be Done Saturday 

Boil leg of lamb 

Scrub potatoes 

Shell peas 

Mix pastry, wrap in oiled paper and 
place in refrigerator 

Wash lettuce; place in refrigerator in 
cheese cloth bag 

Make beet cups and put into vinegar 

Make date pudding 
Things to be Done Sunday Morning 

Bake potatoes, prepare as directed in 
recipe, place on a_ baking sheet 
ready for the oven when you return 
from church 

Make the lemon sauce for pudding 

Set table (sometimes I do this Satur- 
day night) 

Chop celery and cabbage, fill beet cups, 
place on plates ready for serving 
Last Minute Things to be Done 
If the lamb is to be served hot, 

place in oven 30 minutes before din- 

ner to brown. If not sufficiently 
brown after this time, place in the 
broiling oven and watch closely. 

Put peas on to boil. (They will 
cook in 8 to 10 minutes.) 

Potatoes and rolls in oven to heat. 
(Takes 10 minutes.) 

We use the English form of service. 
To us it breathes hospitality, rather 
than formality, and allows of personal 
attention on the part of those sitting 
at the head and foot of the table, to 
the needs of those about them. 

Here are the recipes you will need 
for preparing this dinner. I feel con- 
fident that you will like them. 


Spiced Leg of Lamb 

Buy a 4 or 5 pound leg, and trim 
off all the skin. If this is done care- 
fully there will be no “sheepish” taste 
that so many persons object to in 
lamb or mutton. Cover with boiling 
water, and boil two hours. While 
boiling, add 1 tablespoonful each of 
salt and whole cloves, and a stick of 
cinnamon, broken. When tender let 
cool in the liquor. This may be sliced 
and served with pickled peaches or 
beets. If preferred hot, place the leg 
in a baking pan with some of the 
stock in which it was cooked poured 
around it, adding 2 tablespoonfuls of 
bacon drippings or butter, and bake 
30 minutes in a hot oven (450 de- 
grees). If gravy is wished, thicken 
some of the stock with browned flour. 

To brown flour for gravies, put 
about half a cupful of flour into a 
frying pan that has not been greased. 
Keep stirring this over a hot fire until 
the flour is good and brown. Put 
away in a jar ready for use. 


Beet Cup Salad 
Select medium size beets; boil and 
skin. (Canned ones may be used.) 
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this test 


If you want to know why some people are so 
much more alive, so much better company, so 
much more wholesome than others—‘‘regular 
people’’ in other words — here’s a test that 
may Open your eyes. 
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.for 14 breakfasts 


a portion of these wastes lingers from day to 
day in the body, the penalties of neglect must 
be paid. Toxins develop which spread through 
the system, stealing your energy, undermining 

ambition, often showing 





Cultivate regular habits— 


effects in lack luster eyes 





and try Post’s Bran Flakes 
as your morning cereal for 
the next two weeks. 

You’ll enjoy these crisply 
brown and flavorful flakes 
just as a cereal with milk 
or cream. 

But more than that, they 
bring to thousands the thrill- 
of-being-alive that goes with 
regularity. 

Amazingly few people are 








Take regular exercise 
Sleep regular hours 
Eat regular meals 

Keep regular by making 


Post’s Bran Flakes 
your daily cereal 


and unhealthy skin. 

That’s why regularity in 
all your habits is so impor- 
tant—that’s why it is so im- 
portant to make Post’s Bran 
Flakes your regular cereal. 
These flakes contain bene- 
ficial elements found in 
whole wheat — the iron, 
phosphorus and vitamin B — 














really regular. Medical writ- 
ers put the figure at only 10%. Most of the 
rest aren’t actually constipated, they are just 
tardy, irregular without realizing it. 

The real trouble is — the system is lazy. It 
fails to rid itself of food wastes regularly. When 


together with the golden 

——_ outer coating of the grain— 

a gentle regulator. They help 

the system keep itself clean — and they fit 


perfectly into your daily breakfast. 
eat Post’s Bran 
Flakes than any other bran cereal. 


No wonder more people 


Isn’t tomorrow the time for you to begin? 


1932, G. F. Ce 


POST'S BRAN FLAKES 


Product of General Foods Corporation 


WITH OTHER PARTS OF WHEAT 

















LIFE IS SIMPLE 
for the 


TARABA 


Taraba Gani, the Japanese King 
Crab, has only one real mission in life, 
according to the latest reports of our 
observers. And that mission is to rest 
quietly forty fathoms deep in the ice- 
cold Northern Pacific waters and de- 
velop firm, white meat of unusual 
tenderness and of such melting good- 
ness. 


There is nothing more delicious 
than canned Japanese King Crabmeat. 
Here is a recipe especially popular 
among smart English hostesses of the 
Orient. 





Crabmeat and Cucumber Salad. 


Pare cucumbers and cut in halves, 
lengthwise. Trim to boat shape and 
remove inside, leaving very thin walls. 
Chop the cucumber and measure. For 
1 cup of cucumber add 1 small tin of 
Japanese Fancy Crabmeat separated 
in flakes and sufficient mayonnaise or 
boiled salad dressing to hold materials 
together. Pile lightly in the cucumber 
cases. Arrange on lettuce and serve 
more dressing separately. An attrac- 
tive summer salad for luncheon or 
supper. For many other attractive 
recipes, send for our FREE King Crab 
Recipe booklet. Japanese Crab Pack- 
ers Association, 55 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Genuine Northern Pacific Japanese 
Crabmeat is packed under the follow- 
ing leading brands: SAKHALIN, THREE 
Diamonpbs, BLUE FLAG, GEISHA, and 
Namco; for sale at all good grocers. 
Inexpensive, too! 


JAPANESE 
deep sea 


CRABMEAT 
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With a spoon carefully hollow out the 
center of the beet, leaving a thin shell, 
about %-inch thick. Place the cups 
carefully in vinegar which has been 
slightly diluted with water if very 
strong. This may be done the day 
before using. When ready to serve, 
chop fine a cupful of cabbage and 
celery, and a se nut meats. Mix 
thoroughly with salad dressing, fill 
the beet cups and place a half walnut 
meat on each. Place on crisp lettuce 
leaves on salad plates. 


A Good Salad Dressing for Cabbage 

When the celery and cabbage are 
chopped, pour over them ¥% cupful of 
vinegar, mix well, let stand five min- 
utes, then pour off. Mix some good 
salad dressing with cream, evaporated 
milk, or top milk, having it of medium 
thickness. Blend this thoroughly 
‘with the cabbage mixture. 


Baked Potatoes in Half Shell 

Select medium-sized potatoes, scrub 
clean (using a metal sponge), grease 
slightly, and bake in a hot oven (450 
degrees). When cooked slice through 
lengthwise, scoop out the potato, 
mash thoroughly, mix with butter, 
pepper, salt and a little chopped green 
pepper and onion. Put back into the 
jackets, set on a baking sheet, and 
put into a hot oven to brown. 


Date Cake or Pudding 


¥4 teaspoonful of soda 

1 cupful of boiling water 

1 cupful of dates, pitted 

1 cupful of sugar 

3 tablespoonfuls of shortening 


1 egg 

34 cupful of flour 

1 teaspoonful of baking powder 

VY teaspoonful of salt 

14 cupful nuts 

Method: Mix soda and hot water, 

pour over dates and let stand a few 
minutes. Cream sugar and shortening, 
add egg, flour and baking powder, 
salt. Beat well and add dates, hot 
water and nuts. Bake slowly (in a 
300 degree oven) about 35 or 40 
minutes. This may be served warm 
or cold, as a pudding or cake. 


Lemon Sauce 
14 cupful of sugar 
2t tablespoonfuls of flour 
1% cupfuls of water 
Juice and grated rind of 1 lemon 
114 tablespoonfuls of butter 
Combine sugar and flour. Add 
water gradually, then the juice and 
grated rind of the lemon. Brown the 
butter over heat, and add; cook and 
stir until thick. Serve hot. 





Recipe Book 


HE Kitchen Cabinet Recipes that 

have appeared in Sunset during the 
past three years are now ready in book 
form. Write for particulars as to how 
to obtain a copy free.—Genevieve A. 
Callahan. 
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Be sure it’s a 
GOTTSCHALK 


METAL 







in the 
Sanitary 


Cellophane 


“s 


the original 
metal scouring 
device, comes to you 
untouched by human hands, in 
the cellophane bag which protects 
it from dust and germs. 


Made by a patented process from a special 
bronze alloy—will not sliver or rust. It cleans 
and scours like magic, without scratching. 
To lighten the housework and 
save your hands it is unsurpassed. 
Now used in millions of homes. 


METAL SPONGE SALES 
CORPORATION 

Lehigh Ave. and Mascher St. 

Philadelphia 































stitute —if your 
dealer cannot sup- 
ply you we will send 
direct on receipt of 10c. 


METAL s 
ETAL 
Pictures in Every Room 

Fer the unmounted ones, use 


Moore Push- Pins 


No hammer needed. 
For framed pictures, use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Easy to insert 
10c. Me om everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Phila Pa. 










































SeNEoy SPEND MONEY WISELY 


SPENDING 
oe 





Schools, overaeenes Etc., anc’ up to 
date families Budget for Bette: Results 
THE HOME RECORD 
is a “Different” Account and Budget Book 
SIMPLE :: COMPLETE :: FLEXIBLE 
854 x 11 un., 40 pages, buff ledger paper, black and gold cover 
Write for Your Copy, Price $1.00 
HOME RECORD —. co. 


Mie 


SPEN 
ACCORDING TO 
Eee © 420 Henry Building ortland, Oregon 

















MILITARY | 


San Rafael ACADEMY | 


“One of California’s finest private schools” 
(non-sectarian) 


One hour from San Francisco, Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Division “A"’ rating, Univ. of Calif. 
Fully accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under . A. supervision. Catalog. A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 





SUMMER COTTAGES'231¢ 
pretense” _ r 


Many Sizes 
and Designs-« h 
All Materials (~~ 


Readi-Cut 


We Pay Freight 


Cottage Illustrated $456 





Bay City, Mich. (Address nearest office) ) Portland, Ore. 
| —_ without obligation, new Catalog of Homes, 











ummer 6 and Garages, No, 287. l 
Name. 
| Street_ | 
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Four 
Kitchen Secrets 


D° you make use of the convenient 
little mayonnaise jars and pea- 








nut butter jars and the like for storing 
i small bits of left-overs in your refrig- 
erator? It is not a new idea, but a 
| pleasant and thrifty one. If by any 
' chance the lids of some of your jars 
| have been lost, the easiest thing to do 
is to adjust a small piece of waxed 


nge, | Paper over the top of the jar, and snap 
mal | arubber band around it to keep it in 
ring place. Doubled waxed paper or parch- 
ment paper is quite satisfactory used 
ae thus to cover jelly glasses also, al- 
though the rubber bands do lose their 
“ite snap after some time. 
hing, | 
_ If you want to freshen up a badly 
>mes. soiled rug, mix together 4 quarts of 
ES cornmeal and 2 pounds of salt, and 
se | brush this mixture into the rug with 


a broom. Leave the mixture on an 
hour or more, then remove it by run- 
ning the vacuum cleaner slowly over 
the rug. Empty the cleaner bag, of 
course, as soon as you have finished. 
It is important to do that little chore 
always, but doubly important in this 
case, as the salt might corrode the 
metal of the cleaner. This quantity 
of salt and cornmeal will be sufficient 
for a 9x12 rug. 


| 
One of the simplest and best frozen 


desserts that we make in our mechani- 
cal refrigerator is this: we empty the 





contents of a small can of evaporated 
milk into the upper part of the double 
boiler, bring it to scalding over hot 
water, then pour out the hot water, 
fill the container with cold water and 
ice, and set the pan of milk into this | 
again to chill. When cold, whip stiff, | 
add a pinch of salt and fold in the con- | 
tents of a small glass of strawberry | 
jam or orange marmalade (about % | 
cupful), stir lightly together, and | 
freeze in the tray of the refrigerator. | 
| | 
| 

A home service director of a gas | 
company in one of our western cities | 
gives good advice to the inexperienced 
housewife on the subject of broiling. 
To avoid smoke, she says, this type 
of cooking may be done with the 
broiling oven door open; as a further 
precaution, a small quantity of boiling 
water may be placed in the bottom 
of the broiling pan. In broiling chops 
1 a steak for a very small family, it is 
| a good idea to place them in an iron 
skillet. (Naturally, one that does not 
have a wooden handle is the kind to 
use.) This has a double advantage: 
it makes possible the saving of every 
——*§ bit of gravy, and the frying pan is 











J} easier to wash than the broiling pan. 
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“ELECTRICITY costs so little IN CALIFORNIA” 
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Is this the penalty 
of Unshaded Lights 
in your home ? 


Your Optometrist knows the penalty of unshaded 
lights. He will tell you that the unkindly glare of 
unshaded lights is equally as harmful as insufficient 
lights. He will tell you, too, that this treacherous 
glare causes eyestrain and weakness, which is too 
frequently the sole cause of painful headaches, 
nervousness, irritability and general inefficiency. 


Don’t imperil your health through improper light- 
ing. Be kind to your eyes and nerves — use shaded 
lights throughout your home for safety, convenience 
and comfort. Before building—or remodeling — your 
house write to the Bureau for your copy of the free 
booklet on home lighting. No obligation whatever. 


Pacific Coast 
ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


M-15 Edison Building 


Los Angeles Fresno 


A non-profit organization supported by all branches of the Industry 


as an advisory bureau to serve impartially all users of electricity 
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848 Roosevelt Street 


30 


| When 


company comes 


saree GALMON| 


‘TILLAMOOK... 


says the Tillamook Dairy Maid 


who broadcasts every Friday at 
3:15, over Columbia Network 





6) ps guests never fail to compliment 
me on this unusual, delicious dish 

though the family of course recognizes 
an old favorite, for Salmon Tillamook is 
so good and so economical that it appears 


often on our table. Just think —enough 
Salmon Tillamook to serve four to six | 
persons may be prepared for only 23 | 
cents. And this is the same fine Tilla- | 
mookcheesethat won the first three prizes 
this fall at the California, Oregon and | 
Washington state fairs. Ww rite me for 
the recipe booklet, telling how to use this 
prize-winning cheese 37 different ways.” 


& 


Salmon Tillamook 


Mix 1 cup thick white sauce, ¥%can tomato soup, 
1 cup canned or cooked salmon flaked, % cup 
grated Tillamook Cheese. Crush 1% cups corn 
flakes, add 1 cup to above, cut 2 hard-boiled 
eggs in medium-sized pieces. Mix all lightly 
together. Put into well-buttered pan or casse- 
role. Cover with remaining corn flakes, % cup 
grated cheese, dot with 1% tablespoons butter. 
Bake in medium oven ¥% hour, or until browned. 


TILLAMOOK 
wholemlk CHEESE 


Food values of nearly 5 quarts milk in every pound 





WRITE | ME > FOR | FRE E RECIPE E BOOK 
Tillamoc ok Dairy Maid— The > Tillamoc ok Ce yunty Creamery 
Association, Ti llamo ok, Oregon 
Please send me a copy of the Cheese Recipe Booklet 11) 
Name a Sree we 
Address _ 
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| see what we had worked out. 
| of our graduates who intend to do 
| Co- operative housekeeping at college 


| week at a time. 
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Thrifty Club Suppers 








—— ~ — 


by Anna L. Whitehead 


S hostess of the Laura Hall memo- 
rial clubhouse for high school 
| girls, it is one of my duties to prepare 
|and serve cheap, nourishing suppers. 
|Here are five menus which we have 
|all enjoyed, and which cost from 12 
fonts to 20 cents per person. 
Since being a subscriber to SuNSET, 
I have been much interested in your 
housekeeping department and have 
|used several of your recipes and sug- 
gestions. So I thought that there 
might be clubs of girls, church groups, 
camps or families who might like to 
Some 





next year, have asked me to give them 
copies of our menus arranged for a 


American Supper 
(Served 30 at twenty cents each. This 
included flowers and decorations.) 

This supper was served to a group 
of Russian girls in return for a typical 
Russian meal, and the idea was to 
represent various sections of our 


; country. 


Menu 
Baked Beans (New England) 
Corn Bread (South) 
Escalloped Corn (Middle West) 
Jellied Orange and Avocado Salad 
(California) 
Ice Cream (All-America) 


Price List 


8 cans of beans...............- $1.00 ' 

4 pound of butter...... 18 
5 cans of corn .80 
1 pint of salad dressing. . .39 
4 loaves of corn bread .40 
5 packages of lime gelatine prepa- 

PURONN ic a secs ene eacaiore 50 
ly, dozen oranges.......... 10 
2 avocados................- .45 
3 bricks of ice cream......... 1.20 


Gum dropsfor nut cups (2 pounds) —.30 


Flowers for corsage bouquets and 


material for table decorations.. .80 


$6 .02 

As the Indian was the first Ameri- 
can, the centerpieces were campfires 
with tiny dolls dressed as braves and 
squaws about them. Candle holders 
of brown crepe paper and orange 
candles represented the earth and 
fire flame. Nut cups were brown 
canoes with Indian signs done in 
orange on them. The program which 
followed consisted of negro songs and 
folk songs and the reading of Indian 
legends. The party was most successful. 


Long Beach, California 


Chinese Supper 


(Serves 14 at a cost of fifteen cents each) | 


Menu 
Chop Suey Apples and Grapes | 
e : 
Price List , 
Apples and grapes .......... $ .50 
1, box of Chinese tea....... .10 
CHOP SUEY 
(Cook and serve as one dish) | 
2 pounds of chopped lean pork .60 
1 bunch of celery, chopped. . 10 
SIMON ee aes ee ees Gin’ .05 
1 can of bean sprouts.......... 15 
1 can of mushrooms....... 15 
1 can of soy sauce .28 
lpackage Of TICe. «<6 sc:. see ss ces AQ 4 
$2 .03 


We ate with chopsticks from Chin- * 
ese bowls. 


January Supper 
(Serves 15 at fifteen cents each) 
Menu ' 
Cold Boiled Ham Baked Potatoes } 
Buttered Rolls 
Salad (grated carrots, pineapple and 
cocoanut) 
Grapes 
Price List 


' 


16 slices of boiled ham..........$ .70 § 
8 pounds of potatoes........... 30 

Ie pound Of DULtER..: 2.066 es .20 §£ 
1 bunch of carrots... ........... .05 

1 can of pineapple tidbits....... 10 | 
1 head of lettuce. . 05 
Small jar of salad dressing. . 15 
Shredded cocoanut............. .05 
Grapes Sar eee ees 30 
2 packages of rolls............. .20 

$2.10 

Valentine Supper i 

la 


(Serves 25 at fifteen cents each) 
Menu 
Escalloped Potatoes with : 
Ground Ham i 
Buttered Beets 
Bread and Butter Sandwiches ; 
(cut heart shaped) 
Currant Jelly 
Raspberry Gelatine with 
Sliced Apples and Bananas 
Whipped Cream 
Price List 
12 pounds of potatoes.......... $ .25 
4 pounds of ground ham........ 1.00 
6 bunches of beets............. <2 
1 pound of butter........... .39 
3 loaves of white sandwich bread. .30 


2 cans of currant jelly .50 &§ 
packages of raspberry gelatine : 


Yap RMR Ra 








5 
DICRANBUIDE. ooo 5 ons oeace ai .50 
Apples and bananas........... 10 
1 quart of milk for potatoes. . . 13 
1 pint of coffee cream for whip- 
TAS 26 Sora eretetarenc cutee use Ba lg 
$3 .54 








Decorations were red hearts and red candles 
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Friday Supper - 
(Serves 20 at cost of twelve cents each) 


Menu 
Clam Chowder and Crackers 
Tomato and Lettuce Salad 
Butter Fig Conserve 
Peach Bavarian Cream 
with Whipped Cream 


Rolls 





Tea 
CHOWDER 
PORDOCR So erciake « aceaades $ .10 
CS A A ior on Pena ee eybr .05 
OS ee .05 
C71 GR te a RO eta ee .10 
LS a eR ee a OOP ee cri 10 
Tomatoe-6oup... .... 6.00525 .10 
cere ee 19 
CCPROR ORS osc lo sc cte ane ws 10 
3 packages of rolls...... .23 
1, pound of butter..... ace (oan 
DENRA ao 5 509d Sa 6 sr es tae 
ES eee eee 10 
GIAE CCERING. on. oe os ee slerecus 19 
BAVARIAN CREAM 

3 packages of lemon gelatine 

PREPATSUOR 2.56.60 once vice 25 
¥4 pint of coffee cream........ 15 
1 can of sliced peaches. ... i022 
Vea: ANG SURAP...... 2655s eon 20S 

ROE cicrweocatrs w 00 82.24 


The fig conserve is made during the sum- 
mer from our own fruit so is not charged to 
individual suppers. 


Thrifty Foods 


EBSTER defines thrift as ‘“eco- 

nomical m?nagement,’” and that 
isa challenge to homemakers. Thrifty 
foods are not scant foods. They are 
inexpensive foods, cleverly prepared, 
and especially well garnished to make 
them appear as a treat. The cookery 
ideas listed below are thrifty ones— 
and remember to dress them up with 
garnishes. 


Ways to Prepare Ground Beef 


Shoulder cut is cheaper than round 
steak and has a delicious flavor. 

1. Add eggs, crumbs, evaporated 
milk, and salt. Shape on a skewer to 
look like a chop. Saute or bake in 
bacon fat until brown and very well 
done. Serve with white sauce. 

2. Pat ground beef into a thin 
sheet. Cut with oval biscuit cutter 
into little cakes. Fry quickly and 








serve with gravy made of drippings | 


and tomato sauce. 

3. Add sage and salt and pepper to 
ground beef. Shape into long rolls 
and fry in deep or shallow fat. Serve 
with hot applesauce and sweet pota- 
toes or yams. 


4. Add minced hard-cooked egg, | 


minced pickles or olives to ground | 


beef, together with salt and pepper, 

and bake in a covered pan, removing | 
lid to brown. Serve with creamed | 
potatoes. | 
_ 5. Season ground beef and encase | 
in pie, pastry or biscuit dough. Bake | 
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Are you, too, enjoying 


TUNE IN 
Helen Webster 


Woman's Magazine of the Air 


Every Wednesday 
10:50 A.M. 


N. B.C. Pacific Coast Network 


——wauwuwne | Winter? 
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Sooner or later, you'll heat your home with gas. 


There are modern gas appliances for every home 


and budget. Modest cost. Convenient terms. 


See your gas company or appliance dealer now. 


PACIFIC C@GAST GAS 


ASSOCIATION 


(of which your gas company is a member) 


QUICK ° 


The MODERN Fuel 


- CLEAN’ ECONOMI' CAL 
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HT 
A New Product From— 


“America’s Finest Flouring Mills” 


Fisher’s Little Handysacks bring the housewife a de- 
lightful variety of milling products that are enjoying 
tremendous sales. Outstanding among these products 
is Fisher’s Cake Flour which is finding its way to prac- 
tically every kitchen in the Pacific Northwest. The fact 
that Fisher’s Cake Flour is 
made at the same mill that 
produces Fisher’s Blend_Flour 
has made it instantly accept- 
able to the housewife. Fisher’s 
Handysacks combine fresh- 
ness, economy and highest {j||))))|/<4 
quality. Included in the Handy- |||) |||) 
sacks are the following prod- ||| |||) 
ucts: Farina, Pancake Flour, | 
White and Yellow Corn Meal, ||)||| 
Cracked Wheat, Coarse Gra- ||| 
ham Flour, Whole Wheat 
Flour, Cake Flour and Fisher’s | 
Blend Flour. Fisher Flouring 
Mills Company, Seattle, Port- 
land and Tacoma. 


‘““Blend’s Mah Friend’’ 
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The Reiter Cabinet Book 


A truly unique cook book, an intensely practical volume 
. « « SUNSET Magazine’s famous KITCHEN CABINET in 
book form at last! Allof SUNSET’S best recipes and menus, 
indexed and cross indexed, in a handy, permanent book, 
specially designed for use in your kitchen, can now be 
yours without cost. 














All you need do is secure one 2 Year Subscription to 
SUNSET Magazine at $1.00. Give correct names and ad- 
dresses on coupon—attach the dollar—and mail to SUNSET 
Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco—Your copy of 
this unusual cook book will soon be in your hands. 











Subscriber’s Name 

Street Town State 

Your Name JH 
Street Town State 
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and serve with escalloped potatoes. 

6. Encircle cakes of 
with strips of bacon and secure with 
a skewer or toothpick. Broil or saute, 
or bake. 

7. Add equal amount of bread 
crumbs to ground beef. Add evap- 
orated milk and a little onion, salt 
and pepper. Bake as a loaf in a cov- 
ered roaster surrounded with carrots 
and potatoes. Dot vegetables and 
meat thoroughly with bacon fat. 


Ways to Serve Macaroni 


1. Prepare an hour before serving. 
Add cubes of cheese and butter to 
macaroni. Place in double boiler to 
keep hot. 

2. Prepare a custard of milk, eggs 
and butter. Add cooked paste. Bake 
very slowly and serve at once. 

3. Stir cooked noodles into the 
drippings in the pan in which you 
have sauted chops or round steak. 
Stir well until piping hot and serve 
at once. 

4. Spanish sauce to pour over mac- 
aroni. Saute onion, a little bacon, 
salad oil, minced parsley, and a bit 
of garlic together until the onion is 
well done. Add tomatoes or hot 
sauce, chili powder, and cheese, and 
simmer until rich and thick. Pour 
over spaghetti at serving time. 

5. To soup stock, add spaghetti, 
celery and olives, and serve as a thick 
—— Serve with grated cheese if you 
wish. 


Lima beans are so good and so 
inexpensive. Cook with bacon, a ham 
bone or a shoulder of lamb or a pork 
joint. Good, too, with corned meat. 
Be sure to save some for a salad. 


Ways with Rice 

1. Who doesn’t like Chinese rice? 
To prepare it, put well-washed rice 
into a pan which has a tight-fitting 
lid, and add hot water until it is as 
deep above the rice as the rice is deep. 
Place over quick heat, and stir until 
the water boils. Reduce heat to very, 
very low, and cover pan very tightly. 
Cook 45 minutes. Shut off fire (do not 
lift the lid) and let stand 30 minutes. 
Serve. It will be dry, well-done and 
wholesome. 

2. Natural brown rice is ever so 
good. Cook as above but add a bit 
more water and cook one hour. 

3. Remember baked rice pudding. 
Add ¥% cupful of washed rice to 1% 
quarts of milk, 34 cupful of sugar, 
and vanilla. Bake for 2 hours at 250 
degrees F. Stir occasionally. 

4. Add Spanish sauce to boiled 
rice, let stand one hour in a hot double 
boiler. Leftover rice makes good little 
cakes when combined with tuna fish 
and a little onion. Serve with cream 
sauce.—Doris Hudson Moss. 
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Consultation Gervice 
Conducted by William |. Garren, Architect 


Insulation 


We are going to build this spring and are 
gathering information on many items of 
construction. Can you tell us whether insu- 
lation is important in California and what 
it would cost? How much could we expect 
to save in heating?—F. G., Nevada City, 
California. 

Consultation: People who live in in- 
sulated houses have told me that the 
comfortable feeling of an even tem- 
perature is quite noticeable and that 
the houses are coo] in summer and 
warm in winter and that fuel saving 
is quite pronounced. 

Insulation is important if one con- 
siders comfort important. Like all 
other so-called luxuries the answer is 
quite often determined by the funds 
available rather than by what is de- 
sirable. I always try to provide some 
type of insulation in houses I build. 

A small house can be insulated for 
any amount from $50 up to $300 de- 
pending on where insulation is placed, 
how much is used, and whether it 
includes weatherstripping. 

The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce in its bulletin on insulation 
makes the statement that a house 
insulated with 14 insulation added to 


standard construction on outer walls 
and attic or top floor ceiling and with 
all windows and doors weatherstrip- 
ped will save about 40% of the fuel 
required if the house were not so insu- 
lated. There is a further saving on 
the size or cost of the heating plant 
requirement. 
@ ® 
How to Save a Room in 


a Tiny House 


The floor plan below by F. 'H. 
Reimers is designed to show how 
twin wall beds can be used in a living 
room, saving the cost of an extra 
bed room and with the inclusion of 
a closet on the sleeping porch side 
may be used in either room. 

© ¥ 


Patio Home 


Will you kindly send me the dimensions 
of the rooms in the house, the plans of which 
are shown on page 16 of the October issue 
of Sunset? Also how many square feet 
there are in the floor space.—Mrs. M. T. J., 
Vallejo, California. 

Consultation: You could make the 
room sizes any size you wish for the 
house shown on page 16, October 
Sunset. The size you use would 
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EDGAR HARRISON WILEMAN 
DIRECTOR OF 
Barker Bros. Home Advisory Bureau 


S 


The 
Small Home 


Triumphs 


Time was when the small 
home simply had to be an 
ordinary home. How differ- 
ent it is today! There are 
exactly as many charming 
ensembles at very modest 
ptices as there are for elab- 
orate plans. 


Barker Bros. pioneered in 
the creation of authentic 
small home ensembles. The 
Home Advisory Bureau is 
here to assist all those who 
are eager to acquire suitable 
furnishings and arrange 
them to best advantage. 


Mr. Wileman’s articles ap- 
pear regularly in Sunset 
magazine. You are urged 
to write your problems to 
him .. or to make an ap- 
pointment for a personal 


consultation. 






BARKER BROS. 


Complete Furnishers of Successful Homes 


7th St., Flower & Figueroa 
Los Angeles 
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FIRELIGHT... 


| mamas 
8% XIX 


ee 


dy Ria 
RO H SD " 
4% AD i san! 


Melt shivers away with 


a Firelight Heater 


CTIVE youngsters will patter about, half- 

dressed. Why not protect their morning 

romp with a few extra degrees of cozy 
FIRELIGHT heat? 


FIRELIGHT speeds warmth to dress by, on cold 
mornings. It supplies extra bathroom heat. 
Adds the cheer of an open fire in any room. 
It’s economical, too. Keeps shivers away, ten 
to twelve hours on a gallon of kerosene. 





Finished in porcelain, white or colors, and in 
satin- black japan. Nickel trim. Fire-bowl is of 
Pyrex brand glass. Other Perfection Heaters, 
all-metal. New lower prices, $5.75 to $15.25. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY Cleveland, Ohio 


PERFECTION 


Oil Burning 
Room Heaters 


JANUARY 


Warm and Cheery as an Open Fire 
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Consultation Service 
(Continued) 


you wish to spend. Divide the total 
amount by approximately $3.75 and 
this will give you the area in number 
of square feet that you can make the 
house. 

A living room is rarely satisfactory 
if less than 12’ 6” wide, the kitchen 
should be about 8’ to 9’ 6”, the porch 
5’, the maid’s room 9’, the bath 5’ 6” 
wide, and the master bedroom about 
12’ x 14’. The court yard may then 
be about 17’ x 25’, 

® ®@ 
Economy 

What in your opinion is the comparative 
cost of building a two-story structure with 
a floor space of the same number of square 
feet as a one-story structure? I am told 
by laymen it is cheaper to build the two- 
story structure and I would like to know 
if this is correct.—A. L., Fresno, California. 

Consultation: The difference be- 
tween the cost of a two-story and a 


property, the style of house, the area, 


to advise you as to which would be 
the cheaper. 


ing the items mentioned above you 




















might save on a six-room house one- 
half the cost of the foundation, one- 
half the cost of the roof, and one-half 
the cost of the gutters, and if you 
build a two-story house, you wil] add 
the cost of the stairway plus some 
slight extra labor cost of raising 
materials. 


® ® 


Squeaky Floors 


Can you please help me? What can we 
do to correct terribly squeaky floors? This 
house hasn’t any basement so any remedy 
must be applied from the top. Thess isn’t 
any subfloor, just single flooring. Thank 
you very much for any help you can give me. 
—G. B., Campbell, California. 

Consultation: Squeaky floors are the 
result of poor nailing. If your floor 
is a single tongue and groove flooring 
it should be blind nailed to every joist 
and well driven up to cover the nails. 

The thing to do now if the floor 
squeaks is to go over and top nail it 
and have it refinished. See that nails 
are put in at every joist and that the 
ends of the boards are well nailed. 
You might try partial nailing until 
the squeaks are removed; however, 
this may be insufficient to hold the 
floor permanently. 

® 


an 


® 

Responsibility 
I bought a new house eighteen months 
ago. The builder and owner said it was 


guaranteed, roofing interior and exterior 
stuccoing, against leaks. The first hard rain 


economical depends upon many fac- f 
tors and one would have to know the F 
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of last winter we had a number of leaks both 


in walls, and ceiling. We called him imme- 


diately and he had the roofers come look at 
it and they said it was no fault of the roof. 


} He said he would fix the leaks and spots as 
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goon as the walls dried out but has kept 
stalling ever since. The house was financed 
through a finance company. Can we hold 


' either responsible?—Z. L., Alhambra, Cali- 
' fornia. 


Consultation: Unless you have a 
written guarantee from the builder 
and owner from whom you purchased 
your house, I am of the opinion that 
you would have difficulty in holding 


| them legally in any court of law. If 


you owe either of these parties any 
money you may be able to force them 
by holding back this money to take 
care of the leaks. 

If the finance company had any- 
thing to do with the sale of the house 
and were a party to its construction 
or in any way recommended the 
house to you, it might be possible to 
use some pressure against them. I 
would advise you to consult some 


| architect locally, for if the builder is 


financially responsible, you may find 
it possible to press some claim. 
® 


Plastic Paint 


Will you please send me some information 
about the plastic paint mentioned in answer 
to a question in the November issue? Can 
it be applied over a plastered wall which 
has been papered without removing the 


' paper? About how much does it cost per 


square foot? A member of my family can 
do ordinary painting about the house so I 


| am wondering if he could apply this plastic 
| paint without havixg had previous experi- 
' ence at that sort of work. Where can I 


obtain it. 

We enjoy the Sunset Magazine so much 
as it fills the need for a Pacific Coast home 
and garden magazine.—Mrs. E. J., Long 
Beach, California. 

Consultation: It is possible to put 
plastic paint over wallpaper if the 
wallpaper has been securely applied 
to the plaster. It would be necessary 


_ to use a special type of plastic paint 


and it would also be necessary to get 
advice from a painter who has used 
the material as to whether the wall- 


| paper will hold it. Plastic paint fin- 


ished and glazed would probably cost 
about 45 cents per yard including 
labor. 

With proper instructions from the 
manufacturer you should be able to 
apply this material yourself. 











This sticks to the 
cloth so it is easy to turn the pattern 
while cutting it out. 


of sandpaper. 
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Pear. OIL'S 
NEW REFILLABLE CAN 
SAVES YOU MONEY?! 


Buy re-refined Pearl Oil 5 gallons at a 
time — in the new refillable can that your 
dealer will fill at bulk prices! 

Get.a bigger dollar’s worth of heat—more 
for your money with Pearl Oil—the finest 
quality kerosene. Remember that even in 
the best heaters, it’s the oil that supplies 
the heat. ‘Coal oil” or “‘kerosene” may 


mean any kind of kerosene — 


MAKE SURE YOU BUY 


EARL OIL 


oe 








e 
RE-REFINED 
KEROSENE 


( STANDARD 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 

















PER PERSON 


ISTCLASS 
toNEW YORK 


President Liner staterooms 
are exceptionally large. The 
room photographed is more 
than 15 feet long by 9 feet 
wide. Every cabin is an out- 
side room. 


No matter what your east- 
ern destination you can in- 
clude this 5500-mile cruise 
through the Panama Canal, 
stopping at Cristobal and 
Havana. 

The roundtrip, hometown 
to hometown, one way water 
—one way rail, is only $325. 

Fortnightly sailings from 
San Francisco and Los An- 
geles to New York. 


AR 


P LINES 


LOS ANGELES 
OAKLAND 
SEATTLE 
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Pointing the Way to Interesting Trips 


Southbound 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

What would you suggest as the most 
scenic route to New Orleans by train? [ 
shall be leaving Los Angeles next month 
for a visit with relatives there, and although 
they will see that I visit the most interesting 
places in New Orleans, any booklets that 
you can send me about the city will add to 
my enjoyment of the trip.—K. H., Ventura, 
California. 

Your route from Los Angeles to 
New Orleans naturally traverses the 
southern portion of the United States. 
Eastward from Los Angeles your train 
carries you through the beautiful 
orange groves, past Palm Springs and 
other delightful winter resorts in that 
vicinity, past the Salton Sea, through 
the Imperial Valley, a veritable Gar- 
den of Eden, and into the real South- 
west of cowboys and Indians, to Yuma 
and. Phoenix. At Phoenix you may 
take the side trip by motor coach 
over the Apache Trail Highway, a 
pleasant one-day break in your jour- 
ney. The 120 miles of smooth high- 
way over which you go lead through 
a region of weird beauty, prehistoric 
cliff dwellings, imposing peaks and 
shaded valleys, deep canyons, and the 
four great man-made lakes. You will 
have time to visit the huge Roosevelt 
Dam before reaching Globe where you 
board your train again to proceed to 
Douglas, and then on through New 
Mexico to El Paso, Texas, the largest 
city on the border to Old Mexico. 
Your stopover privileges will allow 
time for a visit across the border 
before going on across Texas to San 
Antonio, Houston, and to New Or- 
leans. Much can be said about these 
interesting cities of the South, but the 
booklet we have sent gives detailed 
information. 


‘ob F 
Sunny Climes 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Last month you mentioned a trip to South 
America requiring four months. This sounds 
very interesting to me, and I should like to 
have more details as to prices, accommoda- 
tions, ships, and general data. Have you 
any booklets on this trip? Incidentally, it 
may be that I shall have the opportunity of 
staying in Buenos Aires for a few weeks. 
Is it warm there?—Mrs. B. K., Tucson, 


Arizona. 

Every few days a ship leaves the 
Pacific Coast ports for this round trip 
to South America. These ships are 
primarily freighters, and so you will 
find small congenial crowds and inter- 
esting fellow passengers who will 
share in your enthusiasm of happy 


O%, Sunset Travel Service 


days to come. We shall not attempt 
in a short letter to describe the attrac- 
tions of South America. Suffice to 
say that now is an excellent time to 
visit this country, for from December 
21 to March 20 is the height of their 
summer. The climate itn Buenos 
Aires is comparable to that of Cali- 
fornia. You will want to visit not 
only Buenos Aires, but also the Rio 
de la Plata district, Montevideo, 
Santos, Sao Paulo, and Rio de Janeiro. 
The regular trip requires four months, 
but it is possible to make arrange- 
ments to transfer to another ship to 
cut your journey short if you wish. 
It is even possible, just as a sugges- 
tion, to go down via the Panama 
Canal and then down the east coast 
of South America. This service has 
just recently been put into effect. 
Cabins are roomy, berths comfort- 
able, the food is good, and the sur- 
roundings are congenial. The round 
trip may be made for the surprisingly 
low rate of $450, minimum first class, 
plus a United States stamp tax of five 
dollars. A booklet giving general in- 
formation, clothing requirements, cli- 
mate, customs regulations, etc., has 
been sent to you. 


+ k& + 
Be Preparea 
“Py oer ene regulations seem _ to 


bother a great many impatient 
persons every year, but they are 
merely a procedure when entering a 
foreign country and upon returning 
to the United States. You who are 
going abroad can ably assist the cus- 
toms men by preparing your baggage 
for inspection, and by answering his 


questions briefly and simply. Do not | 


attempt to carry wrapped parcels in 
your trunks, for these must be opened. 
There is no duty on personal effects 
in most foreign countries, and one 
hundred dollars worth of merchan- 
dise may be brought into this country 
free from duty provided that it is not 
being brought in for the purpose of 
future sale. The purser will, before 
your ship docks, furnish you with a 
customs declaration sheet which is 
filled out and returned to him minus 





the coupon on the bottom which has | 


been detached. Your baggage is as- 
sembled on the dock, and this slip 
or coupon is presented to the deputy 
collector on the pier who will in turn 
assign an inspector for your baggage. 
There should be no delay whatsoever 
provided that you cooperate fully | 
with the officials on the dock. 


Ee ee ee 
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SUN DRENCHED 


Health-Giving 
Winter Days 











e The world-famous Ambas- 
sador offers a new outdoor 
attraction... A BEAUTIFUL 
SUN-BATHING BEACH, PLUNGE 
AND COMPLETE RECREA- 
TIONAL CENTER, WITH 
SOLARIUMS AND PHYSICAL 
CONDITIONING DEPART- 
MENTS IN CHARGE OF EXPERT 
ATTENDANTS. Available to 
guests early in January. 


e@ The charm of desert sands, 
ocean Leach, swimming all 
within the Ambassador’s own 
22-acre park. Not a sanitarium 
...a playground to make tired 
people wellandwell people better. 


e This center of Los Angeles 
and Hollywood social life also 
offers tennis courts, 18-hole 
miniature golf course, archery, 
flowered pergola walks, cactus 
gardens, theatre, Cocoanut 
Grove for dancing, 35 smart 
shops. Ambassador auditorium 
seats 7,000. Guests have privi- 
lege of champion 18-hole 
Rancho Golf Club. 





Most Attractive Rates 
... Outside rooms 
with Bath as low as 
$5 per day. Write 
for Chef’s booklet 
of California recipes 
and information. 


Che AMBASSADOR 


LOS ANGELES 


BEN L. FRANK 
Manager 











| on our trip. We want to see as much 
| Japan, China, and Honolulu as possible. Is | 
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If you are going east, west, around the 
world or on a short vacation trip, write 
us for information. Tell us just what 
your problems are and we will do all 
we can to help you. Inquiries received 
by this department are answered by 
mail. Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 
Sansome St., San Francisco. 











‘““We Want to See the Orient’’ 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


Four of us want to go to the Orient and 
feel that you can give us some information 
of 


it necessary to arrange for guides, ete.? 


| While I have never been too enthused over 


the conducted tour, | feel that in countries 
of the Orient it would be best. Can you 
give me a rough estimate of a trip to the 
Orient including the countries mentioned?— 


, F. E., Los Angeles, California. 


One may go to the Orient, visiting 
Honolulu en route, for as little as 
$612, and up, including fare, hotels, 
sightseeing, etc. We believe that you 
will find 1t more profitable to have 
your trip pre-arranged to include all 
the necessary expenses and all the 
details of hotels, baggage, etc. This 
all-inclusive rate quoted also includes 
guide service for the conducted tour, 
and you need not feel averse to such 
tours, for the traveler is really allowed 
a great deal of time to himself. If 
there is one particular place you 
would prefer to see other than the 
points of interest outlined for a morn- 
ing’s visit, you may do so quite inde- 
peocenty of the tour. A booklet out- 
ining cruises to the Orient has been 
sent to you. 

*k & & 


A Circle Tour 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Will you give the approximate cost of the 
following trip, leaving San Francisco early 
in May or June? I wish to go by water 
pa the Panama Canal to New Orleans, 
by rail to New York and Boston, through a 

rtion of the Great Lakes, and then return 

y rail via the Canadian Rockies to Van- 
couver, and back to San Francisco either 
by rail or by steamer. I shall need to be 
back in San Francisco by September. There 
are several ge I should like to stop en 
route, but that can be worked out later.— 
Mrs. L. S., Clovis, California. 

Three or four months time to spend, 
and the desire to travel! What a trip 
you will have! From San Francisco 
why not plan to sail via the Panama 
Canal to Havana, that famous ren- 
dezvous of pleasure-seekers, and from 
there by steamer to New Orleans. 
The first part of the trip from San 
Francisco to Havana may be made 
for $120, tourist cabin; and $225, first 
class. The fare from Havana to New 
Orleans ranges from $45 to $53, de- 
pending upon the location of your 
stateroom. There is also a slight em- 
barkation fee to be paid in Cuba. 
From New Orleans, then, the rail fare 
to Boston via New York is $55.48, 
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@ In San Francisco and Los Angeles the great 
gongs of the N.Y.K. liners give you musical 


greeting from the land of jinrikishas, pago- 
das, and tinkling temple bells...the finest 
motor ships on the Pacific, Arigato (thank 
you). © Modern in every detail these great 
new ships...Asama Maru, Tatsuta Maru, and 
Chichibu Maru are American in their ex- 
pression of the last word in travel luxury... 
American even in their matchless cuisine. 
But their scrupulous cleanliness and the 
charming courtesy shown to every traveling 
guest are essentially the spirit of Old Japan. 
@ Everything has been thought of...movies, 
gymnasium, nurseries for the more important 
generation, a swimming pool that just won’t 
take “no” for an answer, and an orchestra 
that makes your right foot say to your left 
one, “Come on, who said I was too tired?” 


JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE PHILIPPINES... 
STOP-OVER AT HONOLULU 


Regular sailings from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, first and second class, also Cabin 
and Tourist-cabin ships. And pardon us, by 
the way. We could break into song about 
our Cabin and Tourist-cabin motor ships out 
of Seattle and Vancouver, but we do try to 
be modest. @ For detailed information or 
reservations, write Department 3] or call at 


N°eY¥°K- LINE 
(Japan Mail) 


New York, 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Avenue e San 
Francisco, 551 Market Street « Seattle, 1404 Fourth 
Avenue e Chicago, 40 North Dearborn Street e Los 
Angeles, 605 South Grand Avenue e or Cunard Line, 
General Agents, or at any local tourist agent. 








Says Chef 
Charles Altorfer | 
of the... 


HEATHMAN HOTELS | 


“I have a treat for you . . 





when you come to Portland” | 





Wuet your appetite for an epi- 
curean delight when you come to 
ie Portland—for here's somethin’ in 
Mei store for you! Richly roasted 
prime ribs of corn fed steer beef, 
tasty, juicy and tender — and such flavor! 
With it are side dishes too—blending into 
a perfect meal—the kind of a meal that 
says “Come again’'—and you will. 

And when you see the Heathman menus, 
you'll marvel at the variety of dishes at 
such reasonable prices. Yes, we are proud 
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of the cuisine in our two Coffee Shops and 
the main dining room. 

The two Heathman Hotels are Portland's 
newest, most modern and best liked. While 
in Portland you are a guest of both for one 
is directly across the street from the other, 
and each has its innovations and charm. 
You'll like the Heathman Hotels—their 
central location, the friendly courteous 
service, the excellent accommodations and 
the reasonable rates for everything. Won't 
you tell us when we may expect you? | 











RATES—Single, Bath or | 
Shower, $2 to $4; Double, | 
Bath or Shower, $3 to $6; | 
Rooms en Suite, $6 to $10 
HARRY E. HEATHMAN 
Manager 
GEORGE M. KING 
CHARLES PIERCE 
Assistant Managers 


The HEATHMAN 


HOTELS 





PORTLAND, OREGON 
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and Pullman, $16.84, lower standard. 
From Boston we can quote a return 


rate to San Francisco in which we 


think you will be interested. You 
may go from Boston to Montreal by 
rail, to Toronto by steamer, from 
there to Port Huron by rail. From 


| Port Huron you use steamer again to 
| Port Arthur on Lake Superior, and 


from Port Arthur your return is made 
by rail through the Canadian Rockies 
to Vancouver and down to Seattle. 


* | From Seattle you may return to San 


Francisco either by rail or by steamer. 
The fare for the return trip from 
Boston as outlined, using steamer be- 
tween Seattle and San Francisco is 
$113.57; using rail between these 
points, the fare is $137.90. (These 
rates, of course, are only tentative. 
They may or may not be correct in 
May and June, but if you will write 
us just before you plan to start on 
your trip, we shall be happy to quote 
you the current rates.) The booklets 
we have sent you on the Panama 
Canal Service and on the return viathe 
Canadian Rockies will be interesting. 


+ FF + 
A Correction 
UR suggestion of a trip to Mexico 
as made in the November issue 
of Sunset Magazine is now incorrect 
due to a recent change in schedules. 
Ships in this Mexico service will no 
longer call at Mazatlan eastbound, 
but will continue one day farther 
making Acapulco the first port of call 
out of Los Angeles. Acapulco 1s an- 
other neat little coast city located just 
twelve hours by motor car from Mex- 
ico City, over excellent highways, a 
city fully as interesting as Mazatlan. 
The new booklets covering this change 
in schedule are now ready for distri- 
bution. 
+t F +t 


One Westerner to 
Another 


**Dear Kinfolk,”’ writes Miss Davies to the 
SUNSET editors; ‘‘] am a former San Fran- 
ciscan, and wrote this to the San Francisco 
poet, S. Bert Cooksley, on meeting him in 
New York City.” 


Tax to me of the West, of our own land; 
Hold me from sinking in this soft quicksand 
Of happiness among these aliens. See, 

I am as one of them; contentedly 


I speak their speech, and not our own, wild, 
free. 


| I have forgotten, but I knew, I knew! 


Oh, help me to remember! Only you 

Can save me! Tell me how the seagulls fly 

Slanting against the sun, into our sky. 

Make me remember spray and salt and foam, 

Make me remember home! 

Save me, before you, too, forget as I. 

Come, let us help each other not to die! 
—Mary Carolyn Davies. 
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$100 


FOR YOUR 


GARDEN CLUB 


You will be surprised to learn how 
easy it is to get this extra $100 for 


your Club treasury. 

No No 
Investment Worry 
Not a penny of |The plan does 


not conflict with 
your Club or 
home activities. 
A few moments 
at your next 
Club meeting 


your money is 
required to ob- 
tain this $100. 
The award is 
given for inter- 
est shown in op- 


erating the plan is _ sufficient. 
andisnotacon- Nothing to lose, 
test. plenty to gain. 


Use the coupon 


There is no obligation, but we feel 
sure that when you read about the 
plan and explain it to other members 
of your organization, your Club too 
can soon have $100 for building, for 
furnishing, and for providing more 
interesting programs. Send today for 
complete details. 


BEERS ERSRRERERSRSRRRR EEE 
Sunset Magazine 

1045 Sansome Street 

San Francisco, California 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete informa- 
tion on your money-raising plan for Garden 


Clubs. 
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NE of the most annoying 
things for a fisherman or a 
duck hunter is to find that 


his rubber boots or waders 
have begun to leak. In almost every 
instance where these waterproof ar- 
ticles are mended at home, or by the 
local cobbler, a flat rubber patch is 
used, and while such a patch may 
make a water-tight repair on a flat 
surface, it does not always keep water 
out if it is placed over one of the 
wrinkles or folds that are found in all 
wading equipment. 

A permanent repair can be made 
easily and quickly by anyone if tire 
dough is used. This is rubber sub- 
stance like putty, and it will make a 
tight patch on any part of a boot or 
a pair of waders. I have one pair of 
waders more than five years old that 
have been worn while fishing, duck 
hunting and jacksnipe shooting, and 
they have been patched not less than 
15 times, yet they are water-tight. 

The tire dough kit comes in two 
small cans, one containing cement and 
the other the dough. To make a re- 
pair, first scrape the surface around 
the leak, then apply the cement. When 
the first coat of cement has dried, t 
which it will do in about 10 minutes, 
apply a second coat and then, with a 
knife or a stick, pick up a small quan- 
tity of the dough and knead it be- 
tween the fingers. When the second 
coat of cement has lost its glossy ap- 
pearance and has begun to set, press 
the lump of dough firmly over the 
leak and the job is done. 

For a one-inch cut in a boot, or a 
crack in a fold, a lump of the dough 
slightly larger than a large green pea 
will be sufficient. 


EVER keep rubber bands or 
rubber of any kind in the 
tackle box, and don’t use 
rubber bands for keeping the 
lids of small boxes closed. The sul- 
phur in the rubber will quickly tarnish 
metal. Spinner blades and the tinsel 





on flies will become black in a short 
time if they are near rubber. 
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Ourpoor LIFE 


in the West 


A New Sunset Department 


Conducted by 
J. P. Cuenin 


Sportsman and Sportswriter 


HE average fisherman does not 

& take proper care of his reels. 

The words, * ‘cleaning and oil- 

ing,” have ‘different meanings 

for different people. I know one man 

who bought a rather expensive reel 

and almost ruined it in less than two 

months. He brought it to my home 

one evening and complained that it 
no longer ran freely. 

Upon spinning the spool I heard a 
grating sound and when we took the 
reel apart we found sand in the gears 
and bearing. The owner of the reel 
had oiled it -and cleaned the outside, 
but he had never cleaned the import- 
ant parts; the gears, pinions and 
bearings. 

While a fly reel requires compara- 
tively little care, any of the multi- 
plying kinds used for fresh water plug 
and spinner casting or for surf or 
other salt water fishing should be 
taken apart frequently and the gears 
and bearings washed in gasoline, 
dried and thoroughly oiled. 

A plug casting reel does a great deal 
of work in a day’s fishing. The spool 
and gears turn at the rate of more 
than 3,000 revolutions per minute 
when a cast is made, and that means 
that the spool revolves hundreds of 
thousands of times during a day’s use. 
At such high speed the moving parts 
must be free i grit of any kind 
and they must be properly lubricated 
or the life of the reel will be short. 

A reel should never be laid in the 
sand, nor should it be placed where 
sand may be blown into it by the 
wind. A reel should not be laid in 
the bottom of a leaky boat where 
water can get into it and wash away 
the oil from the bearings, and the 
tackle box in which the reel is carried 
should be emptied occasionally and 
washed, for sand is likely to get into 
the box and then into the reel. 
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JL WUNTERS who use dogs 
4 | ; should not fail to give the 


animals plenty of exercise 

before the hunting season 
opens. A dog that is kept on a chain 
or in the yard or house cannot be 
expected to run all day without 
becoming tired. 

At least a month before the hunting 
starts a dog should be taken out regu- 
larly and allowed to run. This will 
not only put the animal into good 
condition for the hard work he must 
do, but it will toughen the pads of 
his feet that have become tender from 
lack of use in rough country. 

Some dogs always seem to have 
tender feet and others go lame be- 
cause of lack of exercise. These can 
be helped by the following remedy for 
sore feet: Warm one pint of pine tar 
and stir into it two cupfuls of tannic 
acid. Mix this well. Paint the bot- 
toms of the dog’s feet with this mix- 
ture and sprinkle dry sand over it to 
assist in drying. If the hunting is 
being done in a rough country paint 
the animal’s feet every night. If the 
pads are worn thin, paint “them both 
night and morning. It is well to apply 
the preparation before the dog has 
his first run. Long hair around the 
dog’s feet should be cut before the 
first application. 

If the hunting i is being done ina 
dry country don’t forget that the dog 
will appreciate a drink, so provide for 
this by carrying a canteen in the car, 
or even share with your four-footed 
companion the water you carry in 
your small canteen. Pour a little 
water in the hollow of a rock or in 
the crown of your hat so that the 
dog may drink. 


UST a reminder to hunters 
that they should examine 
their guns for rust. While a 


gun barrel may have been 
thoroughly cleaned and oiled before 
it was laid away during the closed 
season, it is always possible that 
moisture has gotten under the oil, and 
moisture results in rust. 
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50 cents a box— 


A New Shade 
{ In LABLACHE 
Face Powder 


All of the exquisite charm of 
LABLACHE, known for over 
50 years as the 


FACE POWDER of QUALITY || 


in a shade that blends with any 
complexion. 


Ask your Druggist for “MARGIE” 
the new all-complexion powder, 
or send to us for sample (no 


charge.) 
BEN LEVY CO. 


125 Kingston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


RESTORES HAIR COLOR 
AS IF BY MAGIC! 


In the secrecy of 
our home you can 
etl back the nat- 
ural color of your 
hair. The color is im- 
arted gradually ... 
Fike magic. Your clos- 
est friends cannot de- 
tect it. You will look 
ten years younger. 
Use the wonderful 
Nourishine tonic. Ab- 
cannot injure the hair or 














solutely sate . . . Cé 

scalp. Doesn't stain linen, hands or scalp. Ap- 

mong as vr es water. You get certain uni- 
n 


orm results. Inexpensive to use. Actually helps 
create a better permanent or marcel wave. 
Nourishine imparts any color, brown, blonde 
or black. 

Nourishine also cleanses the scalp . . . ban- 
ishes dandruff and keeps the hair in a luxuri- 
ant condition. 

Try this truly different product and be free 
from the SOCIAL and BUSINESS HANDICAP 
OF GRAY HAIR. Price $1.25 at al! dealers. 

Write for FREE brochure on "Care of the 
Hair," by noted Hollywood Hair Specialist. 


Nourlshine Mfg. Co., 
20 F. W. Braun Bidg. Los Angeles 


NOURISHINE 
— |. 


Cuticura 
Ointment 








For all the skin 
troubles of child- 
hood. Wise mothers 
should always keep 
it on hand. 











Price 25c. Sample free. Address: 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 7K, Malden, Mass. 
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Time for 
Another Wave? 


RE you satisfied with the looks of 
your hair these days? Is it the 


| soft crown of glory that woman’s hair 


was meant to be? If the mirror tells 
you it is not, look for the cause. If 
you look better with wavy hair, or if 
your nature-waved locks are not just 
curly enough to conform with the new 
styles in headdress, by all means have 
a permanent wave. This year per- 
manents are less expensive and more 
satisfactory than ever before, and 
while many women have found it 
necessary to economize during the 
past year, a purchase of “‘permanent 
wave stock” is one investment with 
dividends assured. 

First of all, don’t walk into just any 
beauty shop and say, “I want a per- 
manent wave now.” Consult a num- 
ber of operators well in advance, and 
in case your hair has never been 
waved in this manner, have a test curl 
made on a lock of your hair to see 
how it will turn out. If you have been 
using dye or bleaching agents it will 
be necessary to have the hair treated 
several times before having it waved, 
for bleached or dyed hair seldom takes 
a permanent successfully. 


ND how very simple it will be for 
you to make your appointment 
for 9:30 in the morning and emerge at 
noon with a soft, natural wave thai 
will endure the rains and winds for 
many months to come. When it 
grows out, you can have the part 
closest the head re-waved without the 
least danger or difficulty. In this way, 
even the straightest of hair may be 
kept waved and beautiful. I have 
known women who have been getting 
permanent waves regularly ever since 
this art was first introduced in Amer- 
ica some 16 years ago, and their hair 
is more silky and glowing than the 
hair of many women who have never 
sat under one of those grotesque 
mechanical contrivances. 
Be sure to ask for a wide wave, 
which will lie flat upon your head. 
Hair, you know, must follow the out- 


line of the head if it is to be becoming 
and lovely.—YFean Ashcroft, Beauty 
Editor. 








ATTEND THE | 


California State Industries | 
Exposition | 
Leamington Hotel, Oakland 


January 23 to 30 
FREE SAMPLES—DAILY DOOR PRIZES 









tx, ooartden 


to use a moist- 
ened paper nap- 
kin for picking 
up bits of broken glass. 








own business. 
cost, tell me how I may earn a dollar or 
more an hour in my spare time. 
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Boys! 
Go Into Business 


For Yourselves 


\\ E need a live- 


wire boy in your neighbor- 
hood to secure new and 
renewal subscriptions to 


SUNSET Magazine. 
ASK YOUR MOTHER 


She will tell you how SUN- 
SET helps her to prepare the 
goodies you have at meal- 
time—and between meals 
too. Then you will under- 
stand why it will be easy to 
sell this home magazine to 
other Mothers. 


TELL YOUR DAD 


He will be happy to know 
that you have this chance 
to get real business expe- 
rience without interfering 


with your school work. 


There is no obligation in 
sending the coupon below for 
full particulars. If you like 
to have your own money, 
here is your opportunity. 


SUNSET Magazine-JH2 
1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 


SURE! I would like to know about 
¢ your plan to start me in my 


Without obligation or 
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More 
Thrift Thoughts 


‘THE homely art of making over 
is one of the most important 
branches of housekeeping and one of 
the most neglected. Yet it is of value 
if we are to avoid waste. 

During the war and after it, mate- 
rials were so inferior that trying to 
make anything over was impractical 
as the garment was seldom worth the 
time and trouble it took to make it. 
Now all that is changed. Fabrics are 
of splendid durability and most of 
them washable and fast-color, so that 
a few hints along this line may not 
come amiss. One of the most worth- 
while economies I have ever been able 
to practice, is the making of a pair of 
every-day pillow cases from an old 
sheet. 

Of course a sheet becomes worn 
through the middle. The corners are 
usually strong and good. Put a pil- 
low-case on a corner, hems together 
and, allowing for a seam on three 
sides, tear a piece of the sheet the size 
of the pillow-case. Repeat the process 
on all four corners. Now put one of 
the pieces with a wide hem and one 
with a narrow hem, right sides to- 
gether, and stitch the three sides to- 
gether on the machine. Do the same 
with the other two pieces. Turn them 
right side out and you have a pair 
of slips that will last almost as long 
as a new pair. 

Every bit of an old table-cloth can 
be utilized. The worn part will be 
that which comes in contact with the 
edge of your table. Perhaps the good 
piece in the center will be large enough 
to cut down into a breakfast or picnic 
cloth. If not, it will make several 
every-day napkins, and the outside 
edges of the cloth will make several 
more. Your own judgment will tell 
you whether to hem these by hand or 
not. If the linen is very fine and only 
slightly worn it may pay you to do so, 
but if not, hem them on the machine. 
A mother’s time is worth much. The 
worn parts of the cloth may be used 
for wiping cold cream from the face, 
or for wrapping up little cut fingers 
or stubbed toes. 

There is a very pleasant way to use 
up silk stockings 1f one has time for 
porch work during the long summer 
days. Cut the stockings round and 
round in strips about one and a half 
inches wide, and crochet them with 
a wooden hook into rugs for the bed- 
rooms or bathrooms. 

Old stockings make satisfactory 
holders for the kitchen. Fold them 
the preferred size, stitch together, and 
put a ring in one corner to hang them 
by.—Mrs. P. B. Green, San Diego. 
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P’LL SHOW YOU 





a New Way 


TO BUY 


LIFE 
INSURANCE 


ET me show you a new life insurance policy for less than 314c a day 

up, depending on your age, that is sweeping the country. A policy 
that pays $1,000.00 for death from any cause — $5,000.00 on accidental 
death and has all the special benefits and cash reserves of an old line, 
standard life insurance policy. THINK OF IT! 


$1000.00 on Life! 
$5000.00 for Accidental Death 


Full Coverage ~ Legal Reserve ~ Annual Dividends 
Paid-Up Cash Insurance ~ Loan Service 


How Can We Do It? 


This is a natural question. There is no 
secret! Do you know that over 60% of the 
expense of life insurance is used to pay for 
selling the insurance to you—$603,538,769.97 
during 1929 alone? 


No Agent’s 
Commission 


No Special Fees 


We sell entirely by mail and through the 
recommendation of friends and policyhold- 
ers, thereby saving big agents’ commissions, 
medical fees, special agents’ licenses and 
taxes, which represent a big part of this 
60% selling expense of ordinary life and 
accident insurancee YOU SAVE THE 
DIFFERENCE. 


Thousands of people in every state in the 
Union already have this policy totaling mil- 
lions of insurance in force. This is no 
cheap, small coverage policy but regular 
full life and accidental insurance, backed by 
one of the strongest mutual insurance com- 
panies in America under Federal and State 
Supervision, 


Age 


No Medical 
Examination 


whatever is required. You do no even have 
to pay a cent until you have thoroughly 
examined the policy. Simply send name, 
address, age on coupon below, and they 
will send complete information and sample 
policy. No agent will call—no red tape. 

If you are not entirely satisfied after a 
thorough examination that it is the best and 
cheapest insurance you can buy, just return 
the policy and you owe nothing. Write 
today, using the coupon below. 


TEN DAYS’ FREE INSPECTION 
Mail This Coupon 





Union Mutual Life Company of Iowa, 
Teachout Building, Des Moines, Box 201 


Send me your new life insurance pol- 
icy on 10 Days’ Free Inspection. There 
is no obligation. 


Name... 
Te ee Se : Eee 


Occupation 
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This Work is Fun... 


e © 

it’s easy and it pays well 
Many western housewives are now making an extra $10 or $25 a 
month representing SUNSET Magazine. right in their own homes. 
Every month there are ladies and gentlemen in your community 
who renew their SUNSET subscriptions; there are others who will 
subscribe for the first time as soun as you show them a copy of 
SUNSET—the home and garden magazine of the West. 
We want you to accept these orders for us and are willing to pay 
well for your services. No investment is necessary. Your request 
for details of the plan will have our prompt reply. 


Gentlemen: 
Without obligation tell me how I can earn money ' 

as the SUNSET representative in my community | 
| 


Sunset Magazine, 1045 SansomeSt., San Francisco, Calif. | 


Mail 
This Coupon 
Today 
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marvelous collections of 


Rhododendrons 














You’ve seen these glorious flowers in Golden 
Gate Park—now you can grow them in your 
own angus ccna Yee strong vigorous plants 


and the most remarkable values ever offered. 
Rhododendron De Luxe Collection No. 6 

Catawbiense, 6-12 inch. Pink to purple, ver 
hardy. 

Pearl of Kenmore, 6-12 inch. 
foliage. 

Ponticum, 6-12 inch. 


—_— 


fine 


Clear pink, 


Nn 


Lilac, species of Europe. 
Prepaid 4 for $1.65 


Rhododendron De Luxe Collection No. 5 


4 Select Hybrids, 6-12 inch. Mixed, very brilliant 
colors. Prepaid 4 for $2.90 
Rhododendron De Luxe Collection No. 4 

1 ———! Elegans, 6-12 inch. Rose pink, beautiful 
olla 

1 Pink Peart, 6-12 inch. Light flesh pink, amazing 
flower. 

2 Catawbiense, 6-12inch. Pink to purple. 

2 Pearl of Kenmore, 6-12 inch. Clear pink, fine foliage. 

2 Hybrid Seedling, 6-12 inch. Mixed colors, bushy 

plants. . 
2 baedien, 6-12 inch. Lilac, species of Europe. 


Prepaid 10 for $6.95 
Rhododendron De Luxe Collection No. 2 


1 Gomer Waterer, 12-18 inch. White (apple blossom) 
enormous truss. 
Cynthia, 12-18 inch. 

foliage. 
Pink Pearl, 12-15 inch. Light flesh pink, amazing 
ower. 
1 Catawbiense Album, 12-18 inch. 
orous growth. 
Christmas Cheer, 8-10 inch. 


~ 


Good rosy crimson, beautiful 


- 


Pure white, vig- 


Soft pink, dwarf, very 


early. 
1 Roseum Elegans, 12-18 inch. Rose pink, beautiful 
foliage. 6 for $13.95 


Balled, burlapped and crated F, O. B. Nursery. 
Cultural instructions accompany every shipment. 


PLANT ROSES NOW 
35,000 highest quality No. 1 grade, 2 year old ever 
blooming field grown roses, grafted on big hardy 
thrifty root stock. We are the largest dealers in high 
grade grafted rose bushes in San Francisco. Never 
before have such magnificent roses been offered. All 
nursery grown selected stock. 


SIX MOST FAMOUS 
EVERBLOOMING ROSES 


Talisman (new). Beautiful long buds. 
petals gold, inside crimson. ................ c 
Briarcliff. Very fragrant, clear pink, long buds. 60c 
Golden Emblem. Finest golden yellow, long buds 
abbas as pe brs ¥ ¥ 6.60.00 95's 0 e566 'e0 oe ees 50c 
President Herbert Hoover (new). Charming com- 
bination of cerise, flame and scarlet......... $1.00 
Hadley. Very dz irk crimson, strong grower, 
DPS eR eA errr rr Ic 
ueen Alexandria. Intense vermillion and old 
LC UES IESE pions Soak oka o ee Hs .e Soe Ra's ee 50c 
The above six ens $2. 90 


roses postpaid for only . 
Sunset Tulip Assortment 
Five each of seven separate colors. Giant Darwin 


Tulips—scarlet, dark red, pink, rose, maroon, lav- 
ender and yellow—each in a separate package. 


Outside of 


very 


35 bulbs postpaid for........ $1. 
GIANT ORCHID FLOWERING 
GLADIOLUS 


Grand mixture of beautiful shades. SPECIAL —25 
Large Bulbs $1.00. 100 for $3.50 postpaid. 
Send Check, Stamps er Money Order for any above items. 


Listen in Tuesdays 4:15 P.M. 
Sta. KFRC. “Your Garden” 


Send Coupon for Catalog 


Sunset Seed & N ursery Co. 
‘Always Reliable” 
1720 Ocean Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Spectal Plants 
For Special Places 


by J. A. Gooch, Landscape Architect 


Wind Resistant 
Shrubs 


Kangaroo Thorn (Acacia armata) 

Sea Shore Acacia (Acacia latifolia) 
Salt Bush (Atriplex breweri) 

Bottle Brush (Callistemon speciosus) 
New Zealand Holly (Coprosma baueri) 
Silverleaf Cotoneaster (Cotoneaster pannosa) 
False Olive (Elaeagnus pungens) 
Hakea (Hakea suaveolens) 

Punk Tree (Melaleuca in variety) 
Myoporum (Myoporum lactum) 
Common Myrtle (Myrtus communis) 
Oleander (Nerium oleander) 
Pittosporum (Pittosporum crassifolium) 
Catalina Cherry (Prunus integrifolia) 
Germander (Teucrium fruticans) 
Laurustinus (Viburnum tinus) 


Trees 


Norway Maple (Acer platanoides) 
Camphor Tree (Camphora officeinalis) 
Arizona Cypress (Cupressus arizonica) 
Monterey Cypress (Cupressus macrocarpa) 
Eucalyptus (Eucalyptus in variety) 
Arizona Ash (Fraxinus velutina) 

Incense Cedar (Libocedrus decurrens) 
Date Palm (Phoenix canariensis) 
Lombardy Poplar (Populus nigra italica) 
Quaking Aspin (Populus tremula) 
Weeping Willow (Salix babylonica) 

Fan Palm (Washingtonia in variety) 


for Dry Places 
Shrubs 


Kei Apple (Aberia caffra) (tender) 

Kangaroo Thorn (Acacia armata) 

Strawberry Tree (Arbutus unedo) 

Salt Bush (Atriplex breweri) 

Tree Anemone (Carpenteria californica) 
Andrean’s Broom (Cytisus seoparius andreanus ) 
Dodonaea (Dodonaea viscosa) 

Bee Plant (Echium fastuosum) 


Shingle Heath (Fadiana imbricata) 

Flannel Bush (Fremontia californica) 

Punk Trees (Melaleucas in variety) 

Catalina Cherry (Prunus ilicifolia integrifolia) 
Mountain Cherry (Prunus ilicifolia) 
Lemonade Berry (Rhus ovata) 

Australian Blue Bell (Sollya heterophylla 
Templetonia (Templetonia retusa) 


Trees 


Acacia (Acacia in variety) 

Carob (Ceratonia siliqua) 

Arizona Cypress (Cupressus arizonica) 
Blue Palm (Erythea armata) 

Gums and Iron Barks (Eucalyptus in variety) 
Arizona Ash (Fraxinus velutina) 
California Juniper (Juniperus californica) 
Jerusalem Thorn (Parkinsonia aculeata) 
Date Palm (Phoenix canariensis) 

Live Oak (Quercus agrifolia) 

Bottle Tree (Sterculia diversifolia) 

Fan Palm (Washingtonia gracilis) 


Plant These If Your 
Soil ts Gravel 


Shrubs 


Acacia (Acacia in variety) 

Salt Bush (Atriplex brewers) 

Winter Cassia (Cassia artemisioides) 

Wild Lilac (Ceanothus in variety) 

Mexican Orange (Choisya ternata) 

Rose Box (Cotoneaster microphylla) 

Rock Rose (Cistus crispus) 

Spotted Rock Rose (Cistus ladaniferus maculatus) 
Canary Island Broom (Cytisus canariensis) 
Fragrant Broom (Cytisus racemosus) 

Scotch Broom (Cytisus scoparius) 

Wild Buckwheat (Eriogonum fasiculatum) 
Fabian’s Broom (Fabiana imbricata) 

Sun Rose (Helianthemum chamaecistus) 

Tea Tree (Leptospermum laevigatum) 
Myoporum (Myoporum laetum) 

Desert Willow (Pittosporum phillyraeoides) 
Catalina Cherry (Prunus ilicifolia integrifolia) 











Steps in Building a Rock Garden 


(Seventh in a Series of Garden Movies) 
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1. The place selected for your 
rock garden should have at 
least the afternoon sun and if 
possible, sunlight all day. It 
must be located far enough 
from trees and hedges so 
their roots cannot interfere 
with those of the rock plants. 


this, 
depth 


are 


2. Drainage is the most im- 
portant feature. 
remove the soil to a 
of two feet or more, 
where the lower portion of at 
the garden is to 
particularly 
three feet will be even better. 


(Continued on page 44) 


3. Fill in this hole with small 
rocks or gravel, putting a 
layer, at least a foot thick, 
over the unspaded portion 
rear. These stones will 
draw surplus moisture from 
the top soil, as well as con- 
serve it for the dry periods. 


To provide 


be. If you 
ambitious, 
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Mountain Cherry (Prunus ilicifolia) 
California Coffee Berry (Rhammus californica) 
Fire Thorns (Pyracantha in variety) 

Spanish Broom (Spartium junceum) 
Germander (Teucrium fruticans) 


Trees 

Tree Acacias (Acacia in variety) 
i Carob Tree (Ceratonia siligua) 
Monterey Cypress (Cupressus macrocarpa) 
Arizona Cypress (Cupressus arizonica) 
Eucalyptus (Eucalyptus in variety) 
Arizona Ash (Fraxinus velutina) 
Silk Oak (Grevillea robusta) 
California Sycamore (Platanus racemosus) 
Stone Pine (Pinus pinea) 
Torrey Pine (Pinus torryana) 
i Palms (Palms in variety) 
Live Oak (Quercus agrifolia) 
Pepper Tree (Schinus molle) 
Californ'a Bay (Umbellularia californica) 


(These plant lists are for California conditions.) 




















Plant Roses Now 


; (1) A good two-year old field grown 
; rose as it comes from the nursery should 
have strong roots and several branches 


and should not be badly dried out. 


(2) Cut back to three strong canes and 
shorten roots before planting. 


(3) Set rose as shown in sketch, 
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Prune Roses Now 


(A) Remove all weak and _ scraggly 
growth from around base. 


(B) Shorten remaining canes by re- 
moving about 3/, of the previous year’s 
growth. 


(C) Make cuts slanting, cutting about 
V/zinch above leaf buds. Use good tools. 
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Be Our Guest fora Day! 


Visit our 300 “‘living 
acres”’ at Niles, in south- 
ern Alameda County. 
Here you will see “Old 
Adobe,” historic show- 





place, early-day home of 
the Vallejo family. Now 
landscaped and fur- 
nished, as our Guest 


Lodge. 


GARDEN 


— sent F REE 


on request 


textbook’’! 


photographs. 


2° 


K 


Nursery 





Plan Your Garden With The 





| 2 aristocrat of all nursery books! Just off the press, 
this helpful Garden Book contains a wealth of informa- 
tion that you are sure to welcome. 


Included in its pages are frank discussions of the different 
garden varieties, their adaptability to conditions, their 
peculiar and individual characteristics, and full instruc- 
tions for proper planting and care. 

You will value the convenient orderly arrangement, which 


makes it useful throughout the year—actually a “‘garden 
Illustrated throughout 


large, clear 


Before you plant this year, before you make your final 
garden plans, mail the coupon. This book will be sent you 
without charge, immediately upon receipt of the coupon. 


The West’s Largest Combined Nurseries 
Offer a Complete Selection— 


Year in and year out, for 67 years, our 
Roses, Ornamentals and Trees have set the 
western standard of quality. 
remember the time and care you devote to 
your garden you will appreciate the satis- 
faction provided by our “‘true-to-name”’ 
plants and trees. 


When you 


ON a a 


ALIFORNIA 


Company 


George C. Roeding, Jr., President 


l 

1 

I 

' 

1 

1 

| NILES, California. 
| Please send me, FREE, a copy of your 1932 GARDEN 
I OK. 

I 

! 

| 
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Established 1865 
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PUDOR’S 100 Page GARDEN GUIDE and SEED CATALOG 


Unlike any other Plant and 
Seed Catalog 
Mailed post-paid for 20 | 
cts. (actual cost) in stamps 
or coin (not check). RE- | 
FUNDED on first aaa | 

order. 
FRESH SEEDS; MANY | 
RARE NOVELTIES NOW | 
READY | 












Our Specialties: America | 
’ and England’s finest Delph- | 

inium Strains. | 
Iris: German, Spanish, | 
Dutch and English. 

Long Spurred Aquilegias, 

* Lupines, Dahlias, Gerberas, 

Tigridias, Newest Mont- 

bretia Hybrids. Alpine 

Seeds and Plants. 


Portianp sars: “I have been trying for the last few years to 
a nice strain of Delphiniums. I have obtained seed from the 
ts and from misial, and from some of the growers here, as 
et all | have are a few small common plants that | am not satis 
oa with. This morning I saw plante Mrs. T. E. McG. grew | 
from your seeds. They are the most beautiful things I have ever | 
seen; please send me your catalog.”” W. M. M. | 


PUDOR’S INC., PUYALLUP, WASH. 
Plant, Bulb and Seed Growers and Importers. 











is now ready! 


Entirely New Gladiolus Col- 
ete New Varieties, Su- 
erb Colors and Types, NEW | 
PRICES ind New Combination Offers | 
are featured in Kunderd’s 1932 Catalog 
containing the world’s highest quanty | 
Gladioli. Kunderd Gladioli Stand S 
preme. One-third ofall the first eines 
awarded have been won by Kunderd | 
Gladioli. This magnificent book of 100 
pages fittingly describes 600 of the 
world’s premier G ladiolus varieties. 

ninnatural colors 
—this boo! -E to thos ho 
would like to grow magnificent, ze 
winning Gladioli at no greater 
PPTTTTITITT TTT 
A. = satel a 400 Lincoln Way West, 
Gosh ease send me the FREE 
1932 Rantecc i Gladiolus Book. 
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Beautiful Gift Book 
“CALIFORNIA GARDENS” | 

by Winifred Starr Dobyns 
This 208-page volume made up en- | 
tirely of de luxe photographs of beau- | | 
tiful California garden scenes is by 
far the finest book of this sort ever 
published. Must be seen to be | 
appreciated. (The Macmillan Com- | | 
pany $5.) 

Order a copy today from 

SUNSET BOOK DEPARTMENT 

1045 Sansome Street San Francisco, Calif. 








PLANT FOODS 
JB ADVERTIZED IN sunseTN 
ARE RELIABLE 
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Spectal Notes 
For the Northwest 


by Joe Bohl 


F you are growing half-hardy things 
that sometimes suffer from late 
spring frosts and wish to prevent such 
injury, try mulching the ground 
around and over them this winter 
while the ground is frozen to hold 


| the frost and cold as long as you can. 
| January is the best month for this. 


Holding the cold in the ground late 
in the winter retards spring develop- 
ment. It delays growth until after 
the frost danger is past. On the other 
hand, if one were to apply mulch 
early in the fall while the ground is 
still warm it would insulate the 
ground against cold and would pro- 
mote an early start in the spring 
which would probably result in frost 
damage some seasons. 


Don’t make the mistake of mulch- 
ing so heavily that the plants cannot 
push their way up through the cov- 
ering. If you use leaves, straw, or 


| other coarse material that may pack 


into solid or almost impervious 
layer, try a light covering of brush 
first and put your mulching material 
over it. Shading the plants from 
direct sunlight for a time in the spring 
also retards their development. 


a 


No better time could be chosen to 
make a compost bed than the spare 
time the men-folks have these week- 


| ends. Compost beds are made to pro- 


vide a means of disposal for all ~~ 
accumulation of plants, leaves, law 

clippings and the like. These eit 
rials are dumped into the compost bed 
as they accumulate and two or three 


| times during the year a light covering 


of soil is spread over the mass to help | 


along the process of decay. Moisture 
is necessary to help things along so 
select a location accessible to your 
moisture supply. 


Two common plans are in general 


use, a boxed up hole in the ground or f 


a heavy plank box above the ground. 
Either one should be supplied with a 
tight-fitting cover for appearances’ 


sake and the best location is one that | 


can be screened by shrubbery, lattice- 
work or otherwise. If decomposition 
is slow it can be hastened by spading 


the mass over a time or two to increase | 


bacterial activity. 

By spring of the following year you 
have a very fine grade of compost 
which really represents most of the 
plant food consumed by the plants 
that were used up in making the com- 
post. Adding this compost to your 

garden soil or using it as a mulch on 
your lawn adds much in the way of 


organic matter and is rich in plant? 


food. Its use materially reduces the 
amount of fertilizer you have to buy 
to maintain the productive capacity 


of your garden or lawn. Plan on hav-f 
ing a compost bed this year. Build 


it now. 


If you have planned a rock garden 
and have never been able to find the 


time in the spring to make one, start} 


one right now by gathering a few 


suitable rocks every time you take af 
It’s much easierf 


drive this winter. 
to spot the kind of rocks you want 


at this time of the year and it is sur-f 


prising how few trips you have to 


rae 





Steps in Building a Rock Garden 


(Continued from page 42) 














4. In replacing the top soil, 5. The rocks 
if it is inclined to be eavy, 
you should mix sand wit 

it, otherwise all of your ef- 
forts for drainage will be fu- 
tile. The surface should also 
be made uneven to care for 
the_various classes of plants. 


(Continued 





should be weathered and se- 
lected for their 
and their porous qualities. If: 
orous, they are able to col- 
ec moisture which will sup- 
ply coolness to the plant roots. 
ever use broken concrete. 


6. Arrange the rocks ingrou 
as nature does, being careful 


for your in el 


not to space them evenly. 
Avoid using small rocks for 
these give a spotted effect in 
the garden detracting from 
its naturalness. If small 
stones are used, bury deeply. 


appearance 


on next page) 
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make to assemble enough with your 
own car to make a good start. Winter 
weather is ideal for settling the ground 
around your rock work too, and by 
taking things in hand now you have 
everything ready for planting when 
the proper time comes in the spring. 

During January or February give 


_ every deciduous tree, shrub and bush 


a thorough spraying with a dormant 
type spray—there are many good 
ones on sale. Follow the instructions 
on the container. Make sure that 
every bit of the surface is made thor- 
oughly wet with the solution, don’t 
miss the tips of the branches. Start 
at the very top and work down to the 
ground. Make a second application 
just as the buds begin to swell in the 
spring and you will very effectively 
prevent the development of many an 
obnoxious pest. Do your pruning 
before the second spraying. 

A good sprayer does a thorough 
job and saves enough material to pay 
for its cost. 

If you have not already done so, 
divide your perennial plants (those 
that need it), move those that are 
not in their proper location and order 
plants of the new things you want. 
Plan your beds so that each plant has 
plenty of room to develop properly 
and fill in the spaces between with 
annuals to prolong the bloom period 
next summer. 

When you move perennials or plant 
new ones see that the soil around 
them is properly enriched with fer- 
tilizer because chances are that the 
plants will be left there for several 
years and will thrive only if well fed. 
Don’t overlook organic matter (ground 
peat or compost). Perennials like it, 
they need it and will pay you well 
for it. Organic matter puts the life 
in soil. 





Garden Movie Continued 
















7. Give a thought to the weed- 
ing of the garden, providing 
paths of either dirt or flag- 


stones. The rocks can be ar- 
ranged as stepping stones. Be 
sure that you can reach every 
spot without stepping upon 
some of the little plants. 


(Continued at top of page) 











Jor Pacthic Coast Gardens 
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Steps in Building a Rock Garden 


(Continued) 











8. The rocks should be buried 
at least half in the ground and 
it will benefit the plants if 
some are buried completely. 
While we think of princ ‘gw 
the exposed portions o' 

rockery, it is really the part 
underground that is important. 


10. Those plants requiring a 


9. We will put the moisture 
loving plants in the low places 
to get the drainage. For those 
requiring additional moisture, 
sink near them clay flower 
Rote filled with gravel. 

hrough these, moisture may 
be furnished direct to roots. 


dry situation will do best if 
planted on the elevations; the 
soil should be at least half sand. 
A top dressing of pure sand 
will help to | ane the bases 
from rotting. Many plants are 
lost through excess moisture. 


(Continued on next page) 











for Vigorous Flower 





Gardens _ 





Use MORCROP £: Brite 


cALFTER you have planned your garden carefully, 


arranged your beds artistically, set out choice plants 
and sowed selected seed,— what then? 
Your flowers need food—a balanced diet which few garden 


plots will provide. 


Lilly’s MORCROP Fertilizer offers them 


a “square meal’”’—all the elements essential for sturdy growth, 
profuse flowering and rich color. 
MORCROP Fertilizer is prepared in different formulas, each 


adapted to particular uses. 


Tell your dealer whether you want 


this fertilizer for lawn or garden and he will tell you the proper 


formula to take. 


Also ask him about LILLY’S SEEDS—“‘Best in the West” 
—seeds of quality and breeding, selected with special regard for 















CHAS. H. 


their adaptability to Pacific Coast conditions. 
More than 700 authorized dealers on the Pacific 
Coast handle Lilly’s Seeds and MORCROP Fer- 
tilizers. Ask your nearest dealer for information about 
gardens and lawns cr write to 


The 
LIELY €O. 
Seattle, Washington 


LLY's 


Established 1895 
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FREE...Trial Packet! 


NEW, GIANT 
SWEET PEA 


“LOS ANGELES” 


/) 2 Germain’s 
’ : I Sensational 
Tey oa Sy New 
‘ % os ; Novelty 
+ | er 





THIS unusual offer introduces the 
latest creation of California’s noted 
Sweet Pea Specialists. The ‘‘Los 
Angeles’’ is a giant early flowering, 
waved Spencer... fast-growing, vig- 
orous. Its long stems usually carry 
four brilliant rose-pink flowers—the 
most exquisite sweet pea we have 
ever developed. 

Simply mail the coupon below and 
get a generous trial packet of Sweet 
Pea ‘‘Los Angeles’’—absolutely free. 


We will also send our beautiful 
1932 catalog—containing 112 pages, 
with 8 in full color—listing hundreds 
of Germain’s famous California- 
grown vegetables, flowers, plants, 
& roses and specialties, along with in- 
formation on planting and care of 
your garden. Mazl the coupon now! 


(GERMAINS 


California’s 
Horticultural Headquarters since 1871 





GERMASIN’S, 741 Terminal St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Please send free trial packet, SWEET PEA “LOS 

ANGELES,”’ and your big 1932 catalog. 

Name 


Street 





BORDERS GROWN FROM SUTTON’S SEEDS 





books for the price 
of one 


Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture and 
General Garden Seed Catalogue is sold on the 
Pacific Coast for 50 cents. This year we are offering 
the catalogue and Mr. Leonard Sutton’s new 
book,“*Annuals™ for only $1.25—-stamps or money- 
order. With these two books you can choose from 
the world’s finest varieties of flowers. In the 
catalogue we also describe the vegetables shown 
by us at the recent Atlantic City Pageant which 
were awarded the trophy for the best exhibit in 
the show, special gold medal jand other prizes. 
Fresh stock of seeds carried in San Francisco. Send 
for the two books now. 

SHERMAN T. Brake Co., 240 Sacramento Street, 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Exclusive Pacific Coast Agents for 

Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Reading, England 


Tes 
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ENGLAND’S BEST 
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January Work 


In Southern Gardens 
by Edna Ellsworth Betts 


ANUARY is the last month for the 
J planting of the Japanese lily bulbs. 
Although they are on the market in 
November and December, there are 


| usually good bulbs still available at 


this time. 


If the chrysanthemums have not 
been cut down, do this now, and if 
you wish to use the space occupied 
by them, take them up and re-set 
them any place for the winter. 

Cut down the dahlias, but leave 
the tubers in the ground until March. 
If you can not allow them this amount 
of space and have no other place for 
them, dig them, dry them out for a 
week or two, and store in shavings. 

Make a second sowing of sweet-peas 
this month if you desire flowers in 
June. Fertilize the plants already in 
bloom and bud, and keep the blos- 
soms picked. 

For color in the shady corner or 
east exposure, set out cineraria plants. 
Unless a severe frost occurs, they will 
give a vivid appearance. Pansies, 
violas, and primroses are also desir- 
able and can be purchased at the nur- 
series in 4-inch pots. 

This is a good time to prune all 
shrubs, vines, and deciduous trees, 


| with the exception of early spring 


blooming material. Wisteria espe- 
cially needs trimming to prevent it 
spending all its strength on developing 
foliage instead of flowers. 

Consult the new catalogues for sug- 
gestions for the summer garden. Go 
to the nurseries and note the late- 
flowering chrysanthemums so that 
you may order a few this spring to 
add to the mid-season varieties. 

If you have ground not in use, sow 
such hardy seed as annual phlox, 


nemesias, linaria, nasturtiums, lark. 
spur, California wild flowers, and 
calendulas. Do not expect any flow. 
ers from them until April, possibly 
May, for the nights are too cold, and 
the daily sunshine too inadequate for 
quick growth. 


January sometimes brings a killing 
frost, so if you have any choice water- 
hyacinths in your pool, place them in 
a tub of water and bring them inside. 
It is always well to be ready for a 
“killing” for once the plants are nip- 
ped, nothing can bring them back. 


There is no better time than now 
to fertilize all the garden. The rains 
will carry the food in solution down 
to the roots, which in turn distribute 
it to all parts of the plants. 


January starts the procession of 
flowering bulbs. Take note of them 
for future reference. You can have 
flowers every day in the year in 


Southern California if you know what 
to plant and when to plant it. Do you? 


know that by careful selection you 
can have aloes blooming 6 months out 
of the year? They say that gardens 
are at a stand-still this month. This 
is not a true statement. One of the 
loveliest shrubs I know, the camellia, 
is in flower January and February, 
while the large family of narcissi sup- 
ply blossoms from December through 
to April. 


ie conclusion let me urge all flower 
lovers to resolve to study the gar- 
densof others, and make frequent visits 
to the nurseries and make a flowering 
chart for this section. Such a pro- 


cedure will bring untold pleasure to f 


the gardener next year when he will 
start to use this information. 





Steps in Building a Rock 


Garden 

















11. If you would have beauty 
in your garden, confine your- 
self to several plants of each 
variety rather than acollection 
of single specimens of many. 
Creepers in the rock garden 
help to give a mass effect. 
Study catalogues for varieties. 
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Write 
for 
These 


Catalogues 
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VAUGHAN ’'S |i 
Gardening Illustrated 








This is the 1932 garden. year-book,come [Ay 
bining with inspirational and instructive [#7 ~ 
advice by experts, a complete list with fR 4 
pictures, prices, descriptions, of every- }. 
thing a home garde _ needs. It lists Y 
the tender. finely-fla 

Table Quality Vegetables 
giving vitamin value and mineralcontent ma 
of each. Describes 2,164 different flow- hb: 

\ 


a 


ers; contains 200 accurate color plates: 
Fannuals, perennials, roses, lilies, water 
lilies, gladioli, dahlias. Special 1932 ofier: 











Wonderful new annual Sweet William |/|\ | 
(Dianthus Sweet Wivelsfield) of brilliant 
colors and honey fragrance. Packet 10c. 
} Catalog sent with seeds or alone, free. 
' VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dept.84 4 
47Barclay St. W.Y. City 10 W. Randolph st Chicago AS) 
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Order Dahlias Now 
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GLADIOLUS and DAHLIAS 


New garden beauty at small cost. Our experi- 
ence as specialists enables us to send you the 
finest bulbs that can be raised. 


Our 1932 catalogue is now ready. Many full 
color illustrations. Entirely new prices for 
many exclusive varieties. Send for your free 


copy today. 
CARL SALBACH 
645 Woodmont Avenue Berkeley, Calif. 


BALLAY ror & & & 
DAH LIA Catalogue ready 


January 1st 
Our Special 1932 Collections will interest you 
and we are also featuring several excellent new 
varieties and choice dahlia seed. 
BALLAY DAHLIA GARDENS 
State Highway Palo Alto, California 
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Perennials 
NLIKE trees and shrubs, plants 


generally spoken of as perennials 
have no persistent woody stem above 
the ground but die back to crown bud 
each fall and send out new flower stems 
each year. They differ from annuals 
and biennials in that they persist year 
after year. 


Some satisfactory perennials which 
do well in most locations are iris, 
Michaelmas daisies, gaillardia, shasta 
daisies, day lilies, chrysanthemums and 
delphinium. 

As a whole perennials will do well in 
average soil, but like a liberal supply of 
food and show the results of rich fare 
by more and better bloom. Since per- 
ennial beds are quite permanent it is 
well to enrich the soil well before plant- 
ing and to add further food at each 
lifting of the plants. Many perennials 
for their own good need frequent divi- 
sion, as for example heuchera, iris, 
helenium, Phlox paniculata and violets. 
These should be lifted and divided 
every third year, at which time the 
plant is separated and the outer and 
younger root portions retained and 
planted. This can be done either in 
the fall or spring in many localities. 
In the arid sections it is advantageous 
to plant in the fall so that the plant 
roots may have the advantage of the 
winter rains. In the sections where 
there is danger of freezing the spring 
is best. In addition to propagation by 
division of roots or bulbs, perennials 
can also be grown from seed, though 
many of them cannot be depended 
upon to reproduce true to type as is 
the case with divisions. A good time to 
plant most perennial seed is from May 
through August to bloom the following 
year. 











It’s Time to 
| Think of Gladiolus 


YIART PLANTING GLADIOLUS 


S @ & & in January for Early Blooms 
Rainbow mixture of 20 large bulbs for 
$1 postpaid —a beautiful collection 
Send for free catalogue listing other choice varieties 
Montevista Gardens 
(GUENN HALEY) 
Stanford University, California 


For Gladiolus See 
Also Page 44 
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PRAY AWAY 


These deadly 
NEMIE S$. 
an od 

of healthy gardens 
By OL G2 G2 Br 


Plant Sprays Advertised 
in SUNSET Are Reliable 
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ARCHITECT 








Big fees; pleasant healthful work; a dig- 
nified, uncrowded profession offering re- 
me urkable opportunities. Immediate 
4 i income possible, many students more 
than pay for course from fees earned 
while studying. Graduates are earning 
© to $200 a week. Our course is espe- 
cially suitable for western conditions. 
Write Today for Details. 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Member National Home Study Council 
66 Plymouth Bldg. Des Moines, Iowa 


See Pages 42 and 43 
For Special Plant Offers 














GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


A monthly magazine for those who take 
their gardening seriously. Californians will be 
especially interested in articles by Ander- 
son McCully, Lester Rowntree, Dorothy 
L. Black and A. M. Woodman, a few of the 
well-known writers who contribute sound 
practical articles that gardeners, everywhere, 
find useful. The Gardeners’ Chronicle is an 
up-to-the-minute authority, well worth $2 
for a year’s subscription. Single copies 25c. 


Gardeners’ Chronicle 
522 S. Fifth Avenue New York City 











For Rare Delphiniums 
See Page 44 
ine specimens for rock- 


CACTI ve serre 


named varieties, express collect. Ha xican- 

Indian bowls, different from those clued elsewhere, 
$3 a doz. Large decorated urns, $1 each. Catalogue 
and package of more than 60 varieties of cacti seeds, 

25c. en you want cacti write to 


The DESERT PLANT CO., Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Texas 


























For Best Flower 
Seeds 


Chas. H. Lilly Co... . (Page 45) 
Germain Seed Co. .. . (Page 46) 
Sutton and Sons . (Page 46) 























For Your Garden Scrapbook 


An Uncommon Annual 


ERHAPS one of the most fre- 

quently asked questions among 
gardeners is what annuals are good 
to grow among spring bulbs so as to 
hide the dying foliage. Venus’ Navel- 
wort, an exquisite and most uncom- 
mon little annual, is the very thing. 
It has slender, erect stems about 
eighteen inches high, beautifully set 
with small clear-cut leaves of silvery 
gray. So attractive are these that one 
of the chief English seedsmen says 
the plant is worth growing for the 
foliage alone. The flowers, which 
come in April and May, are beautiful 
starry white things, growing in grace- 
ful little spikes. Its one drawback is 
that it goes to seed very quickly. 

I have not seen the seed of 
Venus’ Navelwort listed in America, 
but it can be had from Sutton’s in 
England. Once growing in your gar- 
den it will almost certainly sow itself 
for you and you can please your 
friends by saving seed for them. 
Scatter the seed 1n fall, rake it in, 
and water. This is a good annual for 
rock gardens, because of its delicate 
growth and dainty proportions. Like 
the annual ar pereen. which it much 
surpasses in beauty, it is suited to 
combining with larger and more col- 
orful flowers in table decoration.— 


R. M., Berkeley. 
Lion’s Tail 


(Leonotus leonurus) 

HORLS of beautiful tawny 

orange flowers, resembling long, 
loose pompoms of soft-textured orange 
chenille, are set at intervals of a few 
inches up and down the tall stems of 
this very valuable plant. For Cali- 
fornia coast gardens it is a real trea- 
sure, coming into bloom when the 
summer border is beginning to look 
less exciting, and continuing to give 
a bright show until late October 
brings the chrysanthemums, and even 
until winter, if cut back in fall and 
watered. But, unfortunately for the 
colder parts of the Pacific coast, it 
remembers the climate of Rhodesia, 
its native home, and will not stand 
much winter frost. Authorities vari- 
ously refer to it as a half-hardy per- 
ennial or as a small shrub. 

It comes easily from cuttings, but 
anyone who has noticed the self-sown 
seedlings which spring up around an 
established plant will tell you to prop- 
agate it by gathering the seed and 
sowing it in fall. I have never known 
it to turn up its nose at any soil or 
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aspect, its ease of culture being an- 
other strong point in its favor. It is 
so rapid a grower that speedy effects 
can be counted on with it in new 
gardens; in fact it needs to be cut 
back every two or three years. If not 
headed back it makes a height of five 
to six feet, but if a lower effect is 
desired one need not hesitate to use 
the shears on it at any time.—R. M. 











Magnolia Grandiflora 
TS is conceded to be the grandest 


of all broad-leaved evergreen trees 
and should thrive practically any place 


along our Pacific coastal plains. It is 
a voracious feeder, liking deep soil and 
abundant moisture. In its native state 
it grows to the magnificent height of 
one hundred feet. Large, glossy, dark- 
green leaves, with a rust-colored under 
surface, give the tree a rich appearance 
and serve as an excellent background 
for the large, creamy-white flowers that 
appear any time between May and late 
September. These striking blooms vary 
in size from five to twelve inches across, 
when fully opened, remain on the tree 
from three to four days and are followed 
by a cone-like fruit that develops hard, 
coral-red seeds of attractive beauty. 
There is no season of the year when 
this magnolia is not beautiful.—R. C. 




















The Tritoma 


MONG the many old-fashioned 

flowers which have staged a 
comeback in the last few years is the 
colorful tritoma, or red-hot poker. 
This revival is due to the fact that it is 
frost-resistant and can be depended 
upon for winter bloom when flowers 
are scarce. 

The tritoma is easily grown either 
trom seeds or root division. Most of 
the nurseries have the plants for sale. 
Seed should be planted in the spring, 
preferably where they are to remain. 
They may be thinned out during the 
summer and will bloom the first 


JANUARY 


season. Root division should be made 
in the spring after they have finished 
blooming. 

Tritomas thrive in almost any situ- 
ation and will stand a great deal of 
neglect, but a sunny place and an 
occasional deep irrigation will repay 
one in finer blossoms and _ foliage. 
Both winter and summer blooming 

varieties are attractive in rock gar- 


dens.—Mrs. C. J. S., San Jose. 


Garden Books 
(Continued from page 20) 


CAN only single out one more 
popular flower for the mention of 
several books. The great authorita- 
tive work on irises is THE GENus 
Ir1s, by W. R. Dykes, but the same 


author has given us the best popular f 


treatise in his HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 
Irises. There are many other little 
books, largely compilations, but I be- 
lieve the most recent volume, Rarn- 
Bow FRAGMENTS, by J. Marion Shull, 
to have real distinction in that, though 


> 





limited to bearded irises, it makes a f 


real contribution to breeding and 
moreover is well illustrated by the 
author’s own color plates. Lastly | 
can recommend as the best possible 
value for the money, GARDEN IRISEs, 
by B. Y. Morrison, which is U. S. 
D. A. Farmers’ Bulletin 1406, obtain- 
able for ten cents from the U. S. 
Superintendent of Documents. I 
think it valuable at almost any price. 

While realizing that I have for rea- 
sons of space omitted mention of spe- 
cial books on roses, dahlias, gladioli, 
peonies and other flowers, I do feel 
constrained to make reference to the 
special plant societies whose publica- 
tions give so much information to 
their members interested in the above 
or other specialties. In conclusion | 
want to emphasize the importance of 
an up-to-date collection oF seed, nur- 
sery and special flower catalogues. ] 
simply couldn’t get along without the 
dozens I keep, ee not only do they 
list, describe, illustrate and offer many 
things we want, but there do novelties 
first appear and there do we get excel- 
lent cultural directions written, in the 
case of local lists, for just the climatic 
conditions of our own gardens. Right 
now I would sooner see a copy of the 
catalogue of the old Connell nursery, 
with its long descriptive list of fuch- 
sias then offered, than any book on 
that flower, but not being interested 
in it a quarter of a century ago I 
failed to write for one. 
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EASIER Housekeeping Service 


VER one thousand leading grocers on the Pacific 
Coast now use SUNSET Magazine’s Co-Operative Home 





PG, Economics service to give their customers real help in 
mesirseraereiig the daily problems of meal planning and preparation. 
Suwests How To Paras This unique magazine extension service comes to you 
Gooo Trinas To Ear free in the form of a printed sheet as illustrated above. 
Soaring ees One side of the Supplement contains five or six extra 


good recipes secured from SUNSET readers, and half a 
dozen especially good ideas on cookery. The other side, 
under the heading, ‘““The SUNSET GROCER,”’ contains 
practical, helpful discussions on ways of using various 
foods. It also has a handy marketing list ready to be 
checked and used instead of a scribbled memorandum. 





The new recipes in each weekly edition are the same 
useful, usable type that appear each month in the 
Kitchen Cabinet recipe exchange in SUNSET. More and 
more women each week are relying on the Kitchen 
Cabinet Supplement to answer the daily question, ‘What 
shall we have for dinner?” Ask your grocer today for 


IF YOUR GROCER does not 
have Sunset’s Kitchen Cabinet 
Supplement, ask him to write to 
SUNSET Magazine today for a 
sample display box of Supplements 
as illustrated above. They will be this free service. 


sent him by return mail together 
with detailed information as to 
how he can obtain this helpful 
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tomers. 1045 Sansome Street San Francisco, Calif. 





ADIOS 


If Christmas Comes 
Someone has said—ourselves to be exact—that 


if Christmas comes, the bills aren’t far behind. 
But this month when the postman crams the “please- 
remits” into your mail box, he will tuck in the anti- 
dote—this special thrift number of Sunset Maga- 
zine. Included in its pages are budget thoughts; 
thrifty meal suggestions; ideas for inexpensive vaca- 
tions; bargains in beauty, all designed to help you 
to save and to spend more intelligently. We hope 
you like it! 


Another Thrift Thought 


S usual we find when we come to 4dios that there 

wasn’t room for nearly all of the good ideas 
scheduled for this issue. We simply cannot, however, 
omit the mention of the thrifty booklet, “You Can 
Make It For Profit,’ which may be ordered for ten 
cents from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., or from 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
the principal western cities. (For instance you who 
live in the Bay Region can get the book from the 
Customs House on Battery Street in San Francisco.) 
This book, ““You Can Make It For Profit” shows in 
detail how to make over 100 pieces of furniture and 
garden equipment out of scrap lumber—articles 
which can often be sold to the public. Included in 
the book are plans for constructing tables; garden 
gates; fireplace screens; cabinets; lattice fences; lawn 
seats; tool chests; wall panels; and furniture for 
children. 


Contest News 


bese you ever made rustic camp or garden fur- 
niture out of tree limbs? Several of our SUNSET 
readers have asked for help on this subject and so 
we appeal once more to you, our readers, for the 
information. We should like particularly to have 
snapshots or drawings with full directions for making 
tea houses, garden seats, fences, foot-bridges, and 
bedsteads for cabins. For every design that can be 
used in the magazine we will pay $10. Send your 
material so that it reaches us by February first and 
be sure to give explicit directions for construction, 
including notes about the seasoning of the wood and 
such details. Speaking of contests, the winning cabin 
ideas to which so many of you contributed will appear 
in the February issue of this magazine. Watch for it! 
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A New Department 


IN addition to being the annual thrift number, this 
January issue marks the inauguration of another 
Sunset department—“Outdoor Life in the West” 
by J. P. Cuenin (page 39). Each month in this de- 
partment Mr. Cuenin will give you practical advice 
on how, when and where to go fishing, hunting and 
camping here on the Pacific Coast. Of course, a page 
like this would never do for a nice, lady-like eastern 
publication but out here in the West where men are 
men and even the women and kids like to go fishing 
occasionally, we believe that this new department 
=A g0 over big. Be sure to let us know how you 
ike it! 


Three All-Western Books 
}eROM time to time in Adios, we like to tell you 


of some of the all-western books which come to 
our attention. This month we mention three inter- 
esting stories for the children. The first of the trio 
is “Animals of a Sagebrush Ranch” by Alice Day 
Pratt, a charming book for youngsters between six 
and ten years of age and one which Father will not 
mind reading aloud. He is likely to love Old Bingo, 
the dog, and Rabbit, the pony, almost as much as 
Junior does. (Rand McNally Company, $2.50.) The 
other two, “Bar-rac,” the biography of a raccoon, 
and “Malibu,” the- biography of a deer, both by 
Dr. Vance Joseph Hoyt for older children are full of 
action and thrills. (Published by Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard Company, price $1.50 and $2.00, respec- 
tively.) 


Looking Ahead 


you are now reading the first Sunset of 1932. If 
you can picture the magazine’s doubling in in- 
terest every month during the next twelve you will 
have some idea of SunseET next December. Seriously, 
we have been swinging our editorial rope over all 
Sunset Land the past few months and have lassoed 
dozens of new and original all-western, all-practical 
plans which will find their way into Sunset this com- 
ing year. Our only thought is to build a magazine 
here on the Coast that will be your pride and joy. 
Will you help us by telling your friends and neighbors 
about us and by mentioning SunsET when you write 
to advertisers? 

And now for a conundrum and our page is finished! 
Can you say, “Merry Christmas, dear friends, and a 
happy, happy New Year,” in one word? We can— 
and that word is 4dios.—The Editors. 
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